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“€ WANT TO KNOW. your 
sxh re 4.—" A plenttude of g 10d ideas and good pictures.” 
i: —* Ina 


“ A etriking inbovution. . . . An entirely new departure 
which is 
Tae Ecro.— 


ly sixpence. 


ugnrates anewerauimnagazines. . . . Noman 
‘utake it up vi hout findiug something to interest them in 


—"* Quite distinct from allits predecessors. . 6 « 


MARCH 7 7, 1896. 


ENTERED a? 


Stationens’ Hatt. {Price Oxt Penny, 


THE MINSTER. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW US, READ WHAT THE “‘PRESS’’ SAYS ABOUT US. 


Tue Srar.—‘‘The Artistic Publishing Company have put together 
within the short space of a month a first number remarkable for its size, 
a roduction, its literary inatter, its illustrations, and its price — 


Mixcarster City News,—‘‘ Displays great energy and enterpi se." 


Tit Asnton-usver-Lyyr Reeorter.—" The new number contiins 
symposium of opinions on the future of the British Empire by represen 


Exceed- tative men -of unique value just now, when the r-lation. of Great Brita u 


‘>, picturesque illustrations, huinourons lines, or in spleidid 


Ty INION.—"* Contributed by the best authors, and illustrated by 
rristes." 
si. ‘One of the best Speer worths of literature ever offered. 
. this is soiug to be a big thiug in magazines." 
Myuiy CuurcuMan.—* A new and brilliant magazine.” 


1 Timrs.—“ The brightest, most original, and best illustrated 
vorsavine." 


ingly interesting and intructive.’ 
Duypre ApvERTIsSER.—" One of the best of the sixpenny monthlies.”’ 


Grascow Recorp.—‘ In short, mirrors the hearty life of the averaye 
Briton.” 


Giascow EveninG Timks.—'' A muguzine of light, humourous litera- 
ture, contributed by the best nntbors, and illustrated by the best artists. 
Unlike most magazines, it will also have a policy—nothing in the way of 
party politics, , but a strong imperial policy that will find expressicn in 
various ways. 


and her Colonies und Aierica are treinbliny in the balan e." 


BIRMINGHAM Gazerte.—“ Promises to be of exc eptionalinterest and 
attraction. The syinposium on the future of the British Eanypore is con- 
tributed by men eminent in the naval service, law, polities, hterature, and 
journslisin.”' 


Liverroo, Dairy Post.—‘'It eclipses all its competitors on the score 
of illustrations, artistic ensemble, and the lizhter forms of literature, 
whilst it is not deficient in a certain element of sulid importance.” 


Vatuz £38. 4, 
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| ‘s-WENTION FOR mie TROMOTION UF HOME AND FOREIUN 


And beauty een an oo single hairs * Pope, + 
how Many Perea Lory are who unconsciously retard the growth of their hair we the use of hard “‘ t; i. 


> puch as ta ig onde not only prevent if at attaining its natural length and richness, 
AEEEE AND DESTROY II It, ect atil ae it becomes thinner and more hair. 
|v xtowth, they find 1 impossible to arrange the hair in that neat Connes eayere «mingle 


and p ner becoming to 
every Pea tuned bas 


MOORE’S “en 
HAIR FASTENER 


Tideed a boon ands be Aaa iG 
: Porson ‘andan excellentacquisi| 

to the toilet. It is instantly adjust- 
able, invisible when worn, and keeps 
the hair neatly yet con ifortably in ite 
place withont tnjury. It is made in 
various shad: 


eon be pel, 
m2) en) 
Circular pron 2 ala 


WHOLESOME. 
DELICIOUS. 


‘he unfailing resource of every: Lady of the 
House and Successful Housekeeper. 


NO RQQS! NO TROUBLE! NO RISK! 


PA; Sen 


We offer the following Premiums (for 10s. 6d.) to each and every SPECIAL 


TO SCHOOLBOYS AND greek at peace met 


&35 @ year for 3 years. £15 a year for 3 years. TO SCHOOLMASTERS: If you will heip us in a small matter, we will send you Tue Minstex free for oe vear. 


scsccscssccnscccssrcccscssocssscosssccessscenssecesstseree scsseseeuesesseeess 
o— 


ae i es Geers Ss ey Sones 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER: 


Vatue £4. d, Any subscriber can, by piying an extra 10s. 6d. per year, Lave all the 


© ue Minster, fice by pest: for a a a OBE Carried forward .. . 396 advantages of a subscriber to Mudie’s Select uibrary. This entitles 
a arkal of Sf » for One Year at your command such a staff of advisers is obvious, Advice tho subscriber to exchange one book per day forone year. This dovs 
. ie Ponct rie books by the best pubtist t willbe iven on the following subjects : net only apply to subscribers who reside in Londou, but alu to Conntry 
ae i a, emer y publishers o! 1860 femal: Subscribers, for whom we will exchange and forward books an they 
ue ie nches pat . te A. ic D, E nO se i direct. This would vost anyone who jis not u subseriber to) THe Misster. 
Pap pa ua Ht, Uy BOF Our medical editor can be cou ulied FREE daily by any sub- LEIS. a your 
: “uel et of Membership scriber who happens to he in town. i 
Finaucial : To Literary Societies, Church Libraries, Technical 
- tb. ‘This is invaluable to all who travel, at all times; Commercial, Patent, Life [usurance, Literary : Institutes, &., &c., 
- reductions fn travel fees, and im hotel bills (1, aM) Artistic, Dramatic, Numismatic: 
- are ineluded within ite rie | to the amount of 10 and Philatelic, General: We will send you Tit: Minstek tree if you will help us; tur purticulars, 
pet ~ wit 910 0 | and, in fact, on All Subjects. write to 
: a. Accident Insurance oy; insuring you for 1,0 oo 6, The use of our rvice Bureau for one year. : 
ol €250 against death or disublement resulting fro We can save our pre emai ete of time, trouble « Tur MANAGER, 
uy, stxtmboat, omnibus, and-cab accidents. You lL aunot expense, by means of this office; especially if they do not Tur Minster, 
inst theta accidents; you owe it to those interested in in London, = We. will interview people, obtain inform: i Anberley House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C, 
- a ris p r'Icy would cost you .. 150 obtain copies of documents, and attend to the thousand wud 
eriler who wis to insure him or herself further, can one things which can be better done by a trustworthy and AU communications to be marked © Subseriptian D parte. 
voyrcral and deportant reduetions by insuring through us, energetic representative than by co: dence. 
Advice thy private letter) from our. We can slways be reached by Telegraph as and a Telephone. " ‘i, Thee Ue could not possibly be oubained slew bere at leas Cia 
ie dre “ 1 i e quoted price. rey ure suimcren yo taduee you ta sprear HE 
Bureau of Information. No. eee ad 2 eausto, erro Misster amony your friends, we shall have gained ouealfart: 
i will absolutely save you Doctors’ and Law. weyers bills, It is moderate to estimate that in the course of year these The cost of a Special Annual Subseription is 0s, 6d. But it is not 
«ytd will insure your getting sound, immediate advice departments would be worth to you Ol 6 necessary to remit the whole of this amount at once. Send FIVE 
exp ricnved editors and specialists, on any matter which ———-- SHILLINGS, aud the whole of the premiums will be at once forwarted 
Visca your daily life. The importance and value of havinw Total Value for one Subscription £400 to you, 


SCHOLARSHIPS GIVEN AWAY! 


NO 
ALKALIES 
USED, 


| Cadbury 


cocoa 


Cocoa is more than a mere stimulant and refreshing drink, it is also 
a nutritious food, and one of the most precious gifts of nature— 
sustaining and invigorating the system probably more than any other 
beverage. The Lancet refers to Cadbury's as “the standard of highest 
purity at present attainable.” 


{ 
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Our Mail Order Dept. 


serve purchasers 4 a distance 
well as if they came to the 
shen in person. 


Ladies are invited to write for a BOX OF 
PATTERNS, comprising a complete range of the 
latest specialities in 


KNITTING WwOOLs, 
KNITTED UNDERWEAR, 
SHAWSWA TER ‘DRESS FABRICS, 


&c., ey 


sent post free on approval to any address direct fi’ ‘om’ 


; FLEMING, REID & CO., The Worsted Mills, GREENOCK, N.B. 


All Goods at Milt Prices, and guaranteed equal to sample. 


A valuable Knitting | ‘soning nl Book, FREE ON APPLICATION. 
lease Mention this Paper. 


Vevververe~e 
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SEAT ANANGO VAIrriiet Age aroarrr wen 


icanierre raugnn | 


en aQ?, 
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i PEARSON'S WEEKLY, ee es 


HEART DISEASE. 


Tt is astonishing how many "HE fe Avtaniihing haw wuny people imagine they suffer from wagine they suffer from HEART DISEA DISEASE. 
They experience a depressing feeling about the region of the Heart, accompanied 1. 
an occasional stab of Ee nervous debility, loss of appetite, and general depressi::: 
The fact is they suffer fr 


INDIGESTION oR DYSPEPSIA. 


The food, instead of beng thoroughly digested, develops into Wind, and pressing again 
a valves of the heart, causes the symptoms named. All who suffer in this way shoul: 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 


A world-renowned remedy for all disorders. 


| ‘ ‘ie ee @& ssowp EVERY- 
i | 0 ' FL AKE § ee 
THE KING OF PIPE , 7 uy 1 
TOBACCOS. | 1S a 
: All sufferers from INDIGESTION, LIVER Pieecsiars WIND ON THE STOMACH 
COSTIVENESS,-. SICK HEADACHE, NERYOUS DEBILITY, BILIOUSNESS, & 


oO bacco, nd Smokers to see 
wing Shattlay tae it Ler en mg ene pi S rered ty Patent Band. should: avail themselves of this most excellent medicine... All. Vendors, 1s, 13d, and 2s. 41 


LADIES’ COSTUMES. iid 


i 


PLSSSSCSSCOSCCOSC SSS OOTO rel O CO CCOOCOOle? SSCOSCOOOOOOOOCCOE>.» 


10/6 Save_30 per_ceut. 


Post Free. SEND TO-DAY 
TO 
UM 
oleate crebarenceniagnna gutta THE LIMERICK , 
se Costumes are mede m expeare anu . 
a shape ; fest i . 
Suetietet Amst Carri tect tenand fr ears Face ony CLOTHING FACTORY | ¢ wa | 
POST FREE 10:6 POST Spied For 4 Free Set of 195 S o 69 S aS 
rg eto? | re Ke No? 11? ete 
And Instructions dy 
sod for Self-Measuring. U! 
The ‘* Biiwhton ’ Oostame in far ahead of all other SUITS a 
on th? muket; for style, make, and finiah te unequalled. 
Thous.nds of testimontele have bet been received from all parts 


of the world for our 
By 8 WC Re ee raed ot and delighted ; a perfect wonder 


From 24s. 6d. | 2 
POST FREE 10/6 POST FREE. IRISH I WE EDS. L A D E S sare MA T E R Al; 


Th Brighton” Costame can be had in Navy, Grenat, BF i 
peer Fawn, Myrtle, Green, Grey, and Black. MOST WEAR. -~ c tied 
The Coetume can be packed in a atrong leather board box . . 


i 
. 
; for 6d. extin. Gold Medal: = = ‘ 
. lease of in fi watst and 1 
writ dering Dieser Sima uit round. “Larger sites, than BELFAST, 1895. RAPIDLY CLEARING OU) 
20 inches waist ore charged 1,6 extra. All Goods Carriage Paid. Tweed Capes, Ss. 6. ; | 
Fit Guaranteed or sible All- Weal Capes. > ua 
“ELSIE AVOND AEE CHEN TOT SERGE FROCKS. Money Returned. NE a worth double. Rea ; 
a Trinwasd Beck or Cream Braid. Bankers: Brintles of Dress» 54 ‘ 
M&M 3% 6 AR Inches. Flannelette, 46. 11 2 
Pies” 1/8 9/3 2/8 sia 38 4/3 4/0 5/Beach. Bank of Ireland. 84. Dress Fabrics in > : 


‘The measurements stated are from the shoulder seam to the Pleasementionthis paper Costume Cloths, Tweeds, Frieze«, Covort Cortiugs, &e., 50 inches wide, 12,0722 


BrECIAL OF FER.—Ladics’ it Gress se Avondale Cheviot | THE LIMERICK CLOTHING FACTORY, Ltd., ¢ 2/5, 2/7, and 3/6 por yard, warruuted excellent value. 
sh each, post tres. In ore Rg et ees Dress Material during the Sal: 


‘ 
So restal mad gab aa ee eee nanan |) <CEO * GRAND PRESENTS with every Order for Six yards 1 
ngth of exirt in fron SHADES OF CAPES: GREY, FAWN, OR BROWN. ORDER EARLY i 


; : j { 
oe eee ae y= 4 1 SAMI tS ?LUTAS LEATHLEY & Co., Dept. 84, ARMLEY, LER |! 


Bishi far any “ Flwcbvatall Price Lists and Patterns, sent post free gt application to tho se MMAR VEL Leccccccsccccccesocoooscecccecccccceccoccccccecocoocoosees 1 
Shakespeare Manufacturing Co. (Dept. 41), 1, Milk Street, Manchester. ry s 
| : A Ril LADIES’ GCOSTUR;:: 

ai CHARCOAL ' en 
> ° bs 6 : 
d In Bottles, 9a., 4s., and 6s. § pevurmedl 1 ast tte. Beal “Dressmaking ” TAILOR-MAL : 
| In any of our Si 


. Deafness and Noises in the Head after Sold by all Chemists & Stores 
| Oo eet enightel. "aod eye fourteen years’ saffering will gladly send Price One Shilling. Five’ 
full particulars of the ninedy _ Post Pree 15 stamps, from Gold - 


al 
110,000 sold, ss . 
1s. 84, ee Sa . 
HIB Dept. ouse ails Mackensig's Cure Depot, 
6, Wood Street, Liverpool. ” | Norfolk 'Btreet, Strand, Tae we. ft D wines Warthieat* Hialtialiai, Medals. 


han RTT OTL TPT TTT TTT 
All Communications E Hess Advertisements si ae Lal to the Mvertiooment Department, "PEARSON'S WEEKLY" Offices, HENRIETTA STREET. anes. 


In Tins, 1s., @s., and 4s. Sty Dinscr,s) ea: 
LOZENGES | “The best wearing root | 
Ha Tie See RR 27, 99, 101, 31, 89. anne oe Meee Serge the World 4 pee i 
_ See Boniies al SEE produces. — and Fini: { 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. Trousers” = 7/0 ween 
} acket an went isn: 
a Titiemeat ea. Vest 20/- et ke | 
mi Invaluable in Indigestion and all dis- , cinemain- Morning Coat Burr, Aad ' 
orders of the Stomach, Fevers, &c. ie and Vest 226 made, ae : 
H The Medical Profession not only con- ALL MADE TO hententese : 
nts te recommend 2 pee ; MEASURE. Pacis | 
le remedy, use it ex vely ; A ; vecialiti Tre nd Suitings, 4 ene ‘ 
in their own families. Soe |e ed Chet al ane pre | 
(Numerous testimonials to this effect.) oa, WRITE FOR PATTERNS and Self. applic 
iirucower” measurement forms post free to Bet i 
THE “ EVERWET rn doughs, elds, Bronchitis, Reacaisi, any address. at 
tarrh Asiatic 6. oul The 
od all F lors ; 
r & ren cuits Medioing I ra 7 {0 Te Grford Buseck, London, ak as Gn } 
r 4 ? (Corn: of Charing X Road.) FACTO | 
ark ft 
cic ures, |HOW, 10 PATENT AN INVENTION. CLOTH’ | 
ere Lord. Justice | Book siving full ont, Worms, Rc. CO. { 
‘And long-standing Bores, Piles, Eczema, Ge, jebe eee Bot Ginsshouse Bee 8 OS Ceadilly Gircus, Respoke Clothiers & Ladies’ Tai! | 
aud Wounds of every description, Browne and Davenport, compelling them 1] London. Inventors assisted. Consultation «n'11178, ALBION STREET, Li | 
rT ” Are the R A “sy | 
| | ALTERATIVE PILLS KA WTINE SUNO™ CYCLES v3 3 NCIS’ eeseR™ | NWENTOR | 
for all Impurities of the Blood, and . RADE ’ PAA 
on Asap of % See Road POROUS PLASTER fe ates eter tall er ie ‘ 
Liver rices 4 le ie | 
P= Of all Patent Medicine Vendors, or of HEADACHE. INSTANTLY. | ‘ giving full particulars form 
i B : h & Barnicott Ltd., Brid ., For PAINS Im THE PUN For PAINS In THE Back! : Oe ee x . cit a 
: eac armicott, Lid, port. ples free from KAPUTINE. UTD, Huddersfield, iS / For PAINS aNywHeRE, ANO PAINS eveRvwuere If! EO aunetenl Low a 
oO re heal Ns , Price 1X}d. of all Cheinists, or for 15 Stamps from lished 1829. In j 
r clalitée. | ree SOLE MARCAS. FRANCIS & CO.. LEICESTER ing or selliugiuvent . 
fitniendimniaibiondie tS! i Ee 
‘“ ” — ——___——_———_,. | 
[3 6| THE. INDISPENSABLE ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFA: 
STYLOGR APHIC PEN. |i And ut 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. | 
ENCTH Ean AMBRI cede | LINENGcecsecens: | 
pwe ge ee!» ———-—_____---___, } HAVE YOU A COLD? Tadic Hea, & Ont ipordon | 
cs - . 
INCHES. : DR. MACKENZIE'S | .2*¢, POCKET: Peete COLLARS, CUFF 
Farm beet ink-oon # Pin day position, bole polly necare vase i 1 Onn he caryted SMELLING — world - wide tame.” e Best quality TeayeuAny wali 
Mo. 1. Plain Barrel, each .. Wu 'Uneel Barreca... oe BOTTL Whe Qnee promu 350 peri doe, (comensure 2!" 
Ro. 2, Hountet Barrel, oe “y a, Sa. [Hoe © ged eon we ea oo 4B. - E sence Malate quality. ‘ 
Hingly if not Discount to the Trade. »modera . 
For ouny ive wiagy i ot le ns etiam coe unrtgenza.| “te” HANDKERCHIEFS | "i. ano SHIP. ». 
S. SAWYER, 285, COMMERCIAL ROAD, PECKHAM, LONDON, 8.E. atv pa Letter Orders and enquiries for Samples should be sant direct to Belfast a 
PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEK. | i Bevis soe Nec i, : 7 we 's The best | 
cuter anyone eciely Moras : a qa best remedy . ; a ; . money « 
A Gentleman who cured himself of TARE a sila Izu. : : i bay. 
' 
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Taaxemtasion 47 WEEK ENDING 


MARCH 7, 1896. 


ENTERED aT 


BraTsoxnne’ Hatt, [Prick Ox Penny. 


COQUETTE. 


Becavse her eyes to me and you 
The brightest are and bluest, 
Shall storm arise between us two, 
The oldest friends and truest P 
She smiles on me; my heart is light, 
And yours is steeped in sorrow, 
And yet the flowers I gave to-night, 
She’ll throw to you to-morrow. 
Coquette is she; so say with me: 
«Let him who wins her wear her; 
And fair—however fair she be, 
There’s many a lassie fairer.” 


But if it hap, and well it may, 
That each in vain bas pleaded, 
If all my songs are thrown away, 
And all your sighs unheeded, 
We'll vow ourselves no hernit’s vows, 
We'll cross no foaming billow, 
We'll bind about our dismal brows 
No wreaths of mournful willow; 
But show, in spite of ber disdain, 
We yet can live without her ; 
And joining hands, we'll laugh again, 
And think no more about her. 


——o- t= —___ 
MILLIONAIRES’ BEDS. 


Four hundred pounds does seem a large sum fora 
bed, and yet it was cheerfully paid only the other day 
by a well-known millionaire, und in several of the 
andsome houses in the metropolis there are bedsteads 
hich have cost £300. 

When somebody made known to the world the 
stounding fact that a wealthy American lady had 
rdered for hereelf a bedstead in the shape of a swan, 
m white enamelled wood, there was quite a sensation, 
but now swan bedsteads are exhibited by many of the 
eading firms. They are very graceful, and the curtains 
eld in the swan's beak fall in most artistic folds. 

In some of the high-toned auction-rooms are occasion- 
ly exhibited antique bedsteads of rare workmanship, 
but they are not on exhibition long if they are really 
hat they are claimed to he. Two were bought recently 
or £250 each, and now adorn a most luxurious bedroom 

n one of the.houses in Park Lane. 

Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
nd other leaders cf riches are all owners of most 
eautiful bedsteade, which have belonged to dead and 
one royalty, and which are most wondrous pieces of | 
nniture, headboard, footboard, side pieces, iuside and | 
ut, ech and all bearing evidences of rare artistic work. 


—_———. 2 ___ 
HOW MUCH IS A WALTZ WORTH? 


LAT 2 beautiful villa near Paris was lately given a 

; vi 2 Sete. Pretty women by scores were present, 

- the loveliest among the party was Madame T——, 
ays eminently “ the fashion.” 

the commencement of the ball a young gallant 

stened to be the first to ask her to dance. 

‘ he ith pleasure, sir,” replied she; “ twenty francs.” 

a adame!” exclaimed the puzzled cavalier. 

a. Said twenty france, monsieur.” 

h beg your pardon, madame,” replied he sailing ; 

ere 1s a misunderstanding. I had the honour to ask 

r hand for a waltz.” 

ae you are right,” replied the lady quickly, “there 
ne misunderstanding. I thought you asked me fora 


ee but since it is a waltz it will be forty 


cae puzzled than ever the gentleman waited an 


eae which she gave him with a gracious 


os you understand, sir, that I am dancing for the 
Amalie e Door? _ It is one louis for a quadrille, two 
Mt He z, and no reduction in price.” 

F i Psi Madame T—— had no lack of partners, 
i Whe and charitably danced to the close of the 


, © but. a Frenchwoman would have dreamed of 
4 source of revenue! 


Pearson's 


-¢ Magazine, 


Pearson's Magazine, 
published on Friday, 
Feb. 28th, is an even more 
marvellous sixpennyworth 
than the preceding issues. 

The series of notes and 
reproductions of famous pic- 
tures under the gencral 
heading, ‘* Artists and their 
Work,” continucs to im- 
prove; while the five full- 
page plates by Appry ALT- 
son, illustrating a poem by 
Norman Gate, are full of 
artistic beauty. 

Lavy Henry Sosenser 
tells a pathetic story of the 
self-sacrificing act of a 
French Sister of Mercy, who 
saves the lives of her child- 
charges from a mud dog 
at the cost of her own, and 
the narrative is embellished 
with illustrations by Mr. G. 
G.Mz:nton. Mr. ALLEN Ur- 
WARD continues lis ‘* Secrets 
of the Courts of Europe,” with 
anaccount of the tragic death 
of the Sultan Abdul Aziz. 

Sin Wares Besant and 
Mr. W. H. Pounocx have 
another instalment of their 
charming series of ‘‘ Drawing- 
room Comedies” ; and there 
are other stories by MR. Sran- 
LeY J. WeyMan, Mr. FRANK- 
rort Noorr,and Mr. Ronerr 
Bare. Other articles in this 
excellent sixpennyworth are 
‘What it Costs to Rua the 
P, and O. Steamship Com- 
pany”; ‘‘The Grave of a 
Nation’s Honour,” by 
Gronce GrirFitH—being a 
full and truthful account of 
the condition of the Panama 
Canal to-day; another in- 
stalment of W. L. ALpEN’s 
humorous _ reflections on 
topical subjects under tho 
heading, ‘‘ Wisdom Let 
Loose”; a vivid description 
of the Chapel of Bones at 
Malta, with reproductions of 
photographs of the interior ; 
and “The Great Water 
Joke,’’ written and illus- 
trated by J. F. Sunrivan. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST 
OF BACH MONTH. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


melody. 


The First Number of 
MELODY, 


THE NEW 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


APPEARS ON 


SATURDAY, 
February 29th, 


FOR 


March Ist. 


MELODY consists almost 
entirely of voc and iustru- 
mental music—songs, dances, 
sclections for the piano and 
violin, ctc., ete. 

+e 

The following well-known 
composers end authors are 
represented in Number One: 

Ch. Gounod 
{posthinuous work), 
G. H. Clutsam, 
J.M. Coward, 
Laurence Kellie, 
A. J. Caldicott, 
Benjamin Godard, 
Tito Mattei, 
Gabriel Faure’, 
A. Goriug 'Thomas, 
Dr. Bridge, 
May Ostlere, 
F. E. Weatherly, 
Clement Scott. 


Mr. Joseph Bennett and 
Mr. R. S. Hichens also 
contribute a bateh of mest 
valuable notes and criticisins 
of recent musical works. 


MELODY is printed 
on stout paper, and 
contains 56 pages 
sheet music size, 


YOU MUST NOT 
FAIL TO BUY No. 1. 
n 


MELODY, 


Published Monthly, 


Price Sixpence. 


will be made the happier. 


WOULD JUDGES MAKE GOOD 
CRIMINALS ? 


A story is told of a judge who became so abso;led 
in the statement of a would-be assassin who had just 
missed fatally stabbing his victim, that he exclaimed ut 
one point of the narrative : 

“Ah, you should have struck more to the left.” 

The judge was the last man to have committed a deed 
of violence, but his surprise that the thing had not heen 
done more skilfully caused him to forget the questicn of 
life and death which was involved. 

A somewhat similar story is told of the French 
Minister, M. de Freycinet. In the midst of a trial of a 
man for high treason, he became deeply interested in an 
argument with the accused to the effect that his crime 
might have been committed much more easily and 


eheuniy 

M. de Freycinet is a man of fine character and ability. 
Before he became a politician he was a skilful enyineer. 
When he was president of the Judicial Council a man 
who was accused of helping to pull down the Colum 
Vendome, in 1871, was Braighe before him. 

The man confessed his guilt, but pleaded that he was 
young and fanatical at the time, and that he had Leen 
drawn into helping to pull down the column by his pride 
as an engineer in arranging scaffolds and ropes to accom- 
plish the feat. 

“You are a criminal,’ said the minister severely. 
“ You insulted the history and the glory of the country 
in destroying that column. But,” and he reflected a 
moment, “how did you do it? As a question of 
engineering I should like to know——” 

* Oh, it was very simple,” replied the accused. and he 
sat down at the table, drew ont a plan, and calculated 
lines, curves, and angles, while the minister bent over 
him, following the work with intense interest. 

As it went on, however, Freycinet shook '.is head. 
shrugged his shoulders, and smiled, and when it was 
finished, took paper and pencil, and said: 

* That isn’t bad, but you might have done it much 
more easily and economically.” : 

Then in bis turn covering the paper with’ curves, 
angles, and calculations, he proved that twice as much 
time and money as were necessary had been expended. 

** However,” he concluded severely, “ you were guilty 
of high treason against the nation, and must pay the 
penalty.” 

The engineer did not escape with a light sentence, 
but he had much satisfaction in replying : 

“ Ah, monsicur, but did you not just now say that it 
had cost me too much already ?” 


THERE is a little branch railway in Ireland on which 
the numing of the trains is very capricious, and a local 
wit is circulating a petition to have it suppressed on the 
grovnd that its trains are games of chance. 


= pe fea 


NeEwRICH (to picture dealer): “I think. on the whole, 
T won't take the picture. I prefer spending my money 
on statues rather than on pictures, because you can see 
more than oue side of a statue and get your money's 
worth better.” 


—» ¢ =—__ 


Nor WuHoLry UsELess.—‘“ There doesn't seem to be 
much use for you nowadays,” said the codfish, * since 
they have found so many substitutes for whalebone and 
blubber that come cheaper.” 

“No,” sighed the whale. “About all Iam good for 
now, is to furnish the pure cod liver oil of commerce.” 


—-—_—~» go. — 


“Is that dog of yours good for anything ? " he asked 
e a man as he motioned to a canine that lay }chind the 

oor. 

“Is heP You just lay your hand on my shouller 
and utter a ‘ whoo.’” 

The man did so, and the dog sprang up aud Lit his 
owner on the leg and gracefully retired. 

“ How do you account for that?” asked the inquirer 
as a general laugh went round. 

“Hang it! I had forgotten that he was cross-eyed,” 
was the reply. “I ought to have put my hand on your 
shoulder and yelled.” 
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LEAVES FROM A LAWYER'S 
DIARY. | 


Being Passages from the Experience of a Solicitor: 
By NaTHANIEL QUILLETT, Notary Public. 


Prepared for the Press by Jonn K. Leys, author of 
“The Lindsays,” “ The Tenth of June,” etc. 


I.—_THE FATE OF JACK LASCELLES. 


Many aclient have I had in my day, but none like 
Jack Lascelles. He was by far the handsomest man I 
ever knew, and physically one of the finest men, I should 
say, inthe country. But that was nothing. Whether 
it was on account of his perfectly-shaped features, which 
made it a pleasure simply to look at him, or his deep 
brown eyes, or his soft, Bslicately modulated voice, or 
his natural, unaffected manner, there was a charm about 
the man that I fancy few men and no women could 
resist. I, at least, was in his hands as putty in the 
hands of the glazier; and the end of it was that I was 
forced to tell my clerk to say that I was out ar engaged 
when Captain lies called. Otherwise, I am con- 

i that he would have borrowed from me every 
ae See y I possessed. 

It isa very odd thing that nearly all the best and 
most a ble fellows one meets with are either in debt, 
or, at all events, in want of money. Lascelles was no 
exception to the rule. Careless and generou; by nature, 
and brought up in the expectation that he would be the 
heir of his uncle, Sir Frederick Lascelles, of Lichworth, 
he could no more keep money in his pocket than a 
woman of the world can keep a secret. Sir Frederick 
was a born miser, who, I verily believe, would have 
married and had a son of his own, if he had been able to 
face (in thought) the ruinous expense of such a proceed- 
ing. He never would make his nephew a proper allow- 
ance, and Jack said to me laughingly, more than once, 
that he believed his uncle would Tike nothing better 
than an excuse for cutting him off with a shilling. The 
conseyaence of this parsimony was that the young man 
was continually borrowing money, not only from the 
Jews, but from anybody who would lend to him; and I 
was obliged, as I said before, to deny myself to Captain 
Lascelles when he did me the honour of calling on me. 

One day, however—the entry in my diary is on the 
13th of December—the Captain pushed his way through 
the ou’ 8, 80 to speak, and walked right in my room. 

I told him I was glad to see him, at which he looked 
at me with a queer smile on his lips, and said : 

“There is no reason now ss you should not be 
glad to seeme. I am going to get married.” 

I told him I was happy to hear it, and asked whether 
the lady had any money. 

~.gain he looked at me with his odd smile, and said : 

“Ie.T look like a man who could afford to marry 
withont money? No; the lady is as rich as a 
Rothschild. e is a Mexican—Miss Ventana is her 
name—and she has a silver mine—like Demas. Did 

ou ever read the ‘Pilgrim's Progress,’ Mr. Quillett ? 

o? You ought. It would just suit you—do you 
good. Well, Christian is tempted to leave the narrow 
path and join himself to one Demas, who had a silver 
mine. Luckily for him he didn’t, for, if I remember 
rightly, the mine cuved in, and Demas and his friends 
came toa bad end. Now, I am not like Christian. I 
can’t go past the silver mine. I must have a share.” 
“But, my dear sir—my dear Lascelles—— ” 

“Oh, it’s all right. Miss Ventana is a very charmin 
rl—wait until you see her, and you will eay so. { 

ave come to-day to ask you to draw the marriage 
settlement. And just mind this, Quillett, I must have 
some money. Miss Ventana will have the spending of 
plenty of mine by-and-bye, and it is only fair that I 
should have a small part of hers now.” 

I did my best to carry out my instructions, but I met 
with a sturdy resistance to this proposal on the part of 
the lady’s solicitors. I was equally obstinate on my side, 
and it seemed as if the whole matrimonial project would 
be wrecked upon this rock. Eventually it was arranged 
that the two principals and the solicitor,a Mr. Bedley, 
should meet at my office, when an effort would be made 
to adjust the dispute in a manner satiefactory to all 
parties. 

On the appointed day they all tumed up. Miss 
Ventana Esme with her solicitor, and the bridegrcom- 
elect arriving alone. 2 

Miss Ventana was a brilliant beauty—her mere 
ie gee lit up the dingy room in which we were assem- 

led, as if a stand of flowers had been brought intoit. She 
was a tiny creature, dark and brilliant, with the most 
transparent complexion I ever saw ina woman. When 
she was excited, as she was several times during the 
interview. her eyes flashed like two diamonds, and 
the rich !ood mantled under the delicate skin of her 
cheeks in a way that was perfectly bewitching. It was 

lain, too, that she was deeply in love with handsome 

ack Lascelles. It seemed to me that if he had chosen 
to put forth all his strength, he might have had his own 
way with her; but he did not choose. He preferred to 
treat the whole thing as a matter of business; and to 
do ng justice, she was every bit as hard and unyielding 
as he was. 


“Oh no,” she said, with a laugh that sounded like a 
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hands of the Jews, who were chargirg exorl.; 
interest. I madea remark to him to the effect u.- 
was well that the bills could be taken up, since it \, 
have ruined the largest fortune to go on unich les... 

he had heen doing. He looked me gravely in 11: 
saying nothing fora minute or two, and I beni: ; 
that I had offended him. 

“Mr. Quillett,” he said gravely; © doyou oj; .. 
if my uncle had known of the existence of the-. i.” 
weal have permitted me to inherit his proper: : 

* Indeed, I fear he would not,” said I. 

“ And I know he would not. He would rath: 
thrown his anoney into the Thames. And the di-) ;, 
could not have been delayed another week. When ¢ 
Jews were satisfied that I was to marry Miss Vex 
they were only too glad to let the bills run on. 
Quillett, I beg you will remember, whatever may Ie 
to me, that I told you this—if it had not beon fe: ’ 
marriage, I should have been absolutely pennile--. 

I congratulated him on having avoided such a i: 
so pleasant and easy a fashion, and he howed poiit 
reply to my piesa clumsy felicitations, but «¢ 
utter another word. 
greatly changed within the last few weeks,” I .. 
nyselt as he left the office. ; 

It might have been a week after this conversitin::.. - 
I had occasion to write to Sir Jobn, and receisii: ; 
answer I wrote aga, A reply came, not fron.) 
baronet, but from hi 


child's, “I will not give up my money—not any of it. 
If you have no money, Jack ”—turning to him with 
an air that seemed to me irresistible—“ you will be a 
pg boy, you will make a good husband; but if you 
ave money to spend as you please——” An expressive 
shrug of the shoulders ended the sentence. : 

Captain Lascelles turned pale, and I saw his lips 
stiffen. I thought he did not approve of the Judy's 
familiarity in the presence of others. His answer was 
to eay quietly but firmly that he must have an annual 
allowance, however small ; and to this the lady eventually 
agreed. ; 

I called in a clerk to make the necessary alteration in 
the draft of the settlement, and Mr. Bodley took his 
leave, as he had to keep another appointment. 

A few minutes later Captain” Lascelles and Miss 
Ventana left the office, and happenivg to go to the 
window, I saw them come out from the doorway of the 
large building in which my office was situated, and stand 
together on the pavement, while the Indy’s brougham, 
which had been waiting for her, came up. 

What I next saw occupied but a moment, yet the 
scene stands out in my memory to-day as though it had 
passed hefore my 
eyes but yester- 


day. 

t saw an old 
man with white 
hair, and a grey 
beard-less face, 
tall, thin as a 
skeleton. At his 
side was a woman. 
She also was tall 
and thin, and her 
face. which was 
quite colourless, 


is butler, to sa: 
nothing of his master for three weeks, that letter, 


that he was beginning to feel uneasy. Besides, :. - ; 
vision had been made for the expenses of the hou-- 
for servants’ wages, and he wanted to know what - 
be Cone. 

I had no doubt that the bride and bridegrovia |: 
sumed their honeymoon tour, which had been inter: -. 


was strikingly | by Sir Frederick's death; but it certainly seemed od. 
beautiful. They | they should think it worth while to conceal their ii - 
were walking | 50 long after their marriage. As the days went |. 
slowly towards | nothing was heard of them, it seemed very +! 


indeed, and at length the whole world was askine 
had become of them. 

There was no answer to that question. S 
Yard could not answer it, and the private det: «: 
employed by Sir John’s wnpaid creditors were no 
successful than those of the police force. Ti 
talked and wondered. Inquiries were mace «1 
bassies, at hotels, railway stations, everywherc— i: + 

It happened about three months after the di... 
ance of Sir John and Lady Lascelles that Iwi...’ 
to attend the funeral of a client in Highgate Cen” | 
The ceremony was over. and I had separated froin 
other mourners, and was returning tothe main «1 
by one of the side streets in that City of the |' 
when I observed a woman at a little distance +: ° 
beside a grave. I could see that she wix v- 


Lascelles and the 
lady, only a few 
yards behind 

= them. The old 
man was moving forward eagerly, as fast as his 
strength would allow: the woman seemed to be trying to 
hold him back. 

There was now but a yard or two between the two 
couples; the brougham had passed the old man and 
his companion. and was coming to a standstill. The 
Captain was in the act of following Miss Ventana into 
her carriage, when— 

A dagger flashed high in the air, anda glenm of savage 
joy ttansformed the old man’s face as he staggered for- 
ward to plunge it in his enemy's back. Lascelles was 
totally unconscious of the danger, being oceupied with 
settling his fiaucée among her iugs. But the old 
man’s companion was a woman ina thousand. Without 
a cry, without stirring a hair’s-breadth from the spot on 
which she was standing, she seized the old man’s arm 
and by main foree dragged it down. He paid little 
attention to her—his gaze was fixed on the man he had 
meant to kill. But almost before the woman had fairly 
mastered the murderer’s arm the opportunity was gone. 
At asign from Miss Ventana Jack stepped lightly in 
beside her, and they were whirled away. 

The whole thing had passed so rapidly that I had 
had no time either to think or to act, fut now that the 
danger was over my senses came back to me. 
my hat and ran from the room. 

But when I reached the street it was empty! 

The only passers-by were some little way off, and had 


Before I had gone many paces, however, she leitt: « 
where she had been standing. and crossing « |! 
intervening ground, met me face to face. 

Something in her mien and bearing, rathe: U * 
her face, made me think that I had seen her befor * 
it was not until I turned and looked back at he: i! | 
knew her. She was the woman I had seen heldi: .t 
arm of the man who would have stabbed Lasce!!«~ -- 
was leaving my office just before his marriage. 


there was some 
connection _ be- 
tween this 
woman or her 
friends and Sir 


I seized 


evidently seen nothing of what had happened. Fora|Jobn. One of 
second or two I felt absolutely bewildered, then I ran| them had a 
to a corner near at hand and saw a cab driving off ata grudge against 
rapid pace. I had little doubt that it contained the two | him. | Was_ it 


impossible that 
the disappear- 
anceof the newly 
married pair was 
due to foul play? 

The thought 
passed through 
my mindas such 
thoughts do, 
without any 
form of words. 
There was a 
blind = feeling 
that here might 
be an explana- 
tion of the mys- : 
teryof my client’sdisappearance. Prompted hy. 
of curiosity I stepped aside to the grave \ 
woman had been visiting, and fonnd a plain!» 
with the simple inscription : 

Joun RayMonp. 
Born February 12th, 18— 
Died October 23rd, 1887. 

That was all. There wag no text of sci” 
reference to relatives or friends. One thine =!" 
—the date of death was given, but the year of |! 
was left scone Hs: —_— 

I had turned away, and was walking back t» ‘' + 
avenue I had left, when I suddenly stood 2". °° 
someone had struck me in the face. 

Jack Lascelles’ second name was Raymond ! 


persons I was searching for; but there was no other cab 
im sight, and to pursue it on foot was for me out of the 
question. 

I went back to the office and wrote a note to Captain 
Lascelles. begging him to call on me. 

He came the next day and I told him what I had 
seen. 

For some time after I had ceased speaking he con- 
tinued to look at me, not visibly trembling but white to 
the lips, and somehow he gave me tke impression that it 
was i the danger he had escaped that he was think- 
ing of. ‘ 

Vith a start he came to himself and rose to his feet. 

“T need—” 

He stopped, as if the effort to speak were too much 
for him, and after a moment's pause went on steadily: 

“TI need hardly ask you to be good enough to say 
nothing about this to any one. It is not a thing to be 
discussed.” 

He took my hand for an instant—his was cold as the 
hand of a dead man—and was gone. 


Soon afterwards the settlements were signed, and the 
marriage took place. About a fortnight later Sir 
Frederick.Lascejles died, and the newly-wedded couple 
eame back from Italy, whither they had gone to spend 
the honeymoon. 

About a week after the funeral Jack, who had suc- 
ceeded tothe baronetcy, came to my office to make 
arrangements for taking up some bills that were in the 


Do not forget Colonel Jeffries—the mo forger—or the other actors in No. 1 of LEAVES FROM A LAWYER'S DAIRY. 


appear upon the scenes again. 


“Certainly Jack Laseslin. 


that he had bw: 


accumulating for him (my own among the nwnhe.. | 


silently, and I turned away so as not to dist” : - 


The coincidence set me thinking. It was evides - * 
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Could it be——?. 

Without stoppin, 
woman, and overtoo: 
the cemetery. 3 

not bring myself to accost her. I had a 
a ieee tat if this les indeed John Beynins 
| ,acelles that was buried in this undistinguished grave, 
tie clucidation of the truth might bring trouble and 
danger to the woman or her friends. I was neither a 
ywlice officer nor a detective ; it was not my place te 
Ining a crime home—if a crime had been perpetrate 
—to the doer of it. But Sir Jobn Lascelles was my 
friend as well as my client. It was im ible that I 
ghould allow a foolish sentiment to hinder me from 
doing all I could to learn what had become of him. I 
made no attempt to follow the woman to her home ; but 
that afternoon when I went back to the offive I hunted 
up some Papers iu Lascel'cs’ deed-box, und found (as I 
had expected to find) that he was born in the month of 
Felrnary, and on the twelfth day of the month. Before 
«ving home I wrote to the head of the Criminal Investi- 
vation Department, and told him both what I knew and 
all that 1 suspected, leaving it to him to make such 
investigations as he might think proper. 

Inquiries were made at the cemetery, and the result 
was that the Home Secretary ordered the exhumation 
of the body of “ John Raymond.” ; 

A day or two after this was done, the superintendent 
who had charge of the case called on me as representing 
the relations of Sir John Lascelles, to tell me that the 
result of the post-mortem was to identify the body as 
that of the missing baronet, and to consult with me as 
to the next step to be taken. 

“The doctors are quite agreed as to the cause of 
death,” said the superintendent. ‘“ This was found lodged 
in the brain.” “This” was a small conical bullet that 
had evidently been fired from a revolver. He laid it on 
the table as he spoke and I took it up and pretended to 
examine it closely. For the moment I was too nuch 
shocked to speak. This, then, was the end,I said to 
myself, of that gay and thoughtless life, that career that 
seemed to the outsider one of the most enviable that the 
world had to offer! All was ended—by this poor morsel 
of lead! 

* The next question,” I said as soon as I could steady 
my voice, “the next question is—Who murdered him ? 
For we can hardly suppose that he committed suicide at 
the very moment when his difficulties had all been cleared 
away 7” 

Certainly not.” 

“Tt must have been murder, then; for the circum- 
stances of the burial preclude any idea of accident.” 

“They do, sir; and those circumstances are more 
peculiar than perhaps you are aware of. The fact is, 
that Sir John Lascelles was buried neither under his 
own name nor under that of Raymond, but in the name 


of Rimini.” 
Why?” 


to think, I hurried after the 
her just as she was passing out of 


‘Good heavens! 

« Because that was the name of the man whose death- 
certificate was used at the funeral. A mun of the name 
of Rimini died. What became of his body we don't 
know. All we know is that the body which was taken 
to the cemetery and buried as Rimini’s was the body of 
Sir John Lascelles. Sir John’s dentist made that clear 
beyond dispute, and there was a ring on his finger which 
his valet swore to without the least hesitation. They 
substituted the one body for the other.” 

“ Who? ” 

“The murderers.” 

* And who—have you any suspicion P” 

. We have—more than what is commonly called sus- 
Picion.. We have ascertained that the funeral started 
from a poor house in the district of Holloway, which 
was then occupied by a man of the name of Rimini, who 
was supposed to have died.” 

“Then thisman Rimini is suspected of having shot 
Poor Lascelles! T shouldn't wonder if he turns out to 
be the same person I 
saw trying to stab him 
a few months ago.” 
(The superintendent 
knew what I had 
witnessed from my office 
window.) 

“There can be littie 
doubt that the two men 
are one and the same; 
only, it was certainly 
not Rimini who killed 
Sir John, for the very 
good reason that he 
was himeelf in a dying 
condition —certainly 
unable to leave his bed— 
at the time of Sir John’s 
disappearance.” 

m ¥ . apts ae ascer- 
é ned tha 
: pond the possibility of a doubt.” 


“You are right. T ilty.” 
; lai not ar id woman must be guilty. 
0; but—excuse me— i i 

1 Fein to tat rh thought it. The evidence 
ne nt believe that woman guilty!” I cried, leav- 
R he airs and walking up and down in my agitation. 
aye “ her with my own eyes save the man’slife!" 

i but you forget that that was before 
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the marriage. Sir John Lascelles was certainly ac- 
quainted with this person. Let us suppose—what is 
quite likely, seeing that a few years ago she must have 
been a very beautiful girl—let’ us suppose that he had 
promised her marrizge. What but tLe rumour that he 
was about to marry another woman tempted the old 
man to lie in wait for him and try to kill him? His 
daughter held back his hand, for she thought it was 
possible that the projected marriage might never take 
place. But her father’s Italian blood was in her veins, 
and when he had the insolence to call on her—” 

“He aie called on her since his marriage ?” 

“ He certainly did—the night before he was to start 
with his bride for the Riviera.” 

“T can hardly evedit it.” 

“It is true, nevertheless. We found the cabman who 
drove him to the house. The man was toldto wait. He 
waited for two hours, and then knocked at the door, 
when a lady, he says, vame out, and paid him half a 
sovereign, and he went away. From that hour Sir John 
was never seen again. There is no suggestion that he 
shot himself. Indeed the surgeons say that from the 
position of the wound it is all but impossible. There 
18 only one person who could have murdered him; for, 
as I said, the old man was at death's door himself at 
the time. He has since died.” 

“Then Miss Rimini pretended that her father died 
some time before he actually did die?” 

~ Exactly. And she got the doctor who had been 
attending the old man to sign his death certiticate, and 
used it to bury the body of the man she had killed. That 
isa fact. I haveseen the certificate, and identified the 
grave by its registered number.” 

“And yet she erected a tombstone with another 


ie 


detection of her crime.” 

“I wonder how she managed to bury her father, 
when she had uscd his death certificate.” 

“ Called in another doctor, I have no doubt—one from 
a distance—and got him to sign a new certificate, and 
took care that the funeral should be in another 
cemetery.” 

“And you intend to charge Miss Rimini with the 
murder?” 

“Certainly. I cannot do otherwise; and I want to 
know if you, as representing the relatives of the 
deceased, will undertake to conduct the prosecution ?” 

This proposal, however, I declined, alleging that my 
practice did not lie in set 
the direction of criminal 
prosecutions. My real 
reason was that I pitied 
the betrayed and guilty 
woman too much to be 
able to appear against 
her. 

Francesca Rimini was 
arrested that night, and 
lodged in gaol. 

It was necessary that 
I should be present at 
her examination before 
the mugistrate, and 
much as I had liked 
Lascelles, and deeply as ° 
Iregretted his awful end, 
I pitied the woman in the dock even more than I had 
pitied him. She stood there alone, in the place of shame, 
not looking down, but gazing straight before her, and 
her face was as if it had heen carved in stone. What- 
ever her feelings may have been she kept them to her- 
self. ; 

When I went into the witness-box, and told how I had 
seen her preserve the life she was now accused of de- 
stroying, she turned her face swiftly towards me, and a 
light came into her eyes, but the next moment it had 
faded away, and she stood there, calm, patient, inscrut- 
able as ever. 

The evidence which the superintendent of police had 
detailed to me was produced, and after one or two 
remands the prisoner was committed for trial. 

In France such a prisoner, after being tortured for 
hours, fist by the mayistrate and then by the judge at 
the trial, would probably have been acquitted in the 
teeth of all evidence by a sentimental jury; and the 
verdict would have been received with rapturous applause 
by a sympathising audience. In England men may pity, 
but they do not allow their pity to cause them to do 
injustice or to forget their oaths. and I knew that if 
Francesca Rimini escaped the scaffold the alternative 
was penal servitude for life. 

Justa week before the sittings of the Central Criminal 
Court I received a letter hearing the postmark of a town 
in Mexico. Wondering who,my coirespondent might be, 
I opened the envelope, and this was what I read: 


“ What fools you English are, good Mr. Lawyer! I 
see by a telegram in a New York paper that your police 
have taken it into their imbecile heads that Sir John 
Lascelles’ first wife—bis frue wife, you understand ?— 
shot her husland. Madre de Dios! What should she 
do that for? She was his wie, do you comprehend, 
idiot, and now sbe is his widow. I wish her joy of the 
honour! For me, I was the deceived, the betrayed; and 


a dec a a See ila REN, 
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T avenged my honour as a Spanish woman knows how 
to do. Would you have the story # It is not much. 

“We had not long returned to London, when I found 
out—no matter how—that there was another. I taxed 
my Inishand with the fact, and though he denied it, 1 
saw by his big, foolish face that he was lying. The 
night before we were to set out for Nice 1 watched him. 
for I guessed that he would wish to bid her adieu, end 
when he went out I followed him. 

“And towhata place did I follow him! Never mind. 
I went, and for my protection I took the tiny revolver I 
was to carry with ine when we went to Sicily. 

“T entered the house, and found hin—ualone. The 
lady, fortunately for her, was absent. I reproached 
him, and bade him come back with me, for I was then 
—I swear it—I was then fond of him. I wished fur him, 
though I would have 
killed the woman if I 
could. There was no one 
in the room but our two 
He iefused to 
come; I became angry, 
@and taunted him, 1 sup- 
pose, beyond what he 
couldbear. It wasa pity 
for him that he could not 
bear a little more; but 
he lost his temper and 
told me the truth—that 
I was not his wife; thut 
the other woman was his 
wife, and had been for 
years, and that he had 
only pretended to marry 
me for the sake of my money. Then I became quite mad 
with anger. Did I not have a right to be angry, stiff 
Mr. Lawyer? Did I not have a right to take his life in 
revenge for my injured honour? I say I had, and in 
this country I care nothing for what your lawyers, and 
police, and judges may say. 

“T shot my false lover! and all who have felt as I did 
will understand why we could not both live after that 
betiayal. He died. He dropped down and died on his 
wife's hearthstune, and I cried as if my heart would 
— and then I came away and left her to tind him 
there. 

“That is all. I should never have told this story but 
for her having been accused of the act of vengeance that 
was mine. I am not ashamed of it. If another man 
were to treat me in the same way, I would shoét him 
also. And now you know. Adios. 

“MARIA FILLIPPA DI VENTANA.” 


Of course I laid this letter at once before the authori- 
ties; but I secured the privilege of being the first to tell 
the prisoner that she was free. 

It was evening when they let me enter her cell, and 
I thought as she stocd up to receive me that I had never 
before seen, and never would see again, such a picture 
of dignity and grace—such a look of profound, un- 
changing sadness, as I then beheld. 

In a few words I told her that the whole truth con- 
cerning Sir John Lascelles was now known, and that I 
had no doubt that she would soon be set at liberty. 

She was not unmoved, but she did not allow herself to 
be overcome with emotion. 

“So it was the lady—the lady they told me had Leen 
there—who did it!” she exclaimed in a low voice, as if 
speaking to herself. “Often have I thought that that 
might be, and yet I did not see how it was possible. 
And she says she loved him!” 

A look of supreme contempt came into the worn yet 
handsome face. The full rich lips curved with an 
expression of scorn too deep for words. 

hen later-—— 

“Why should I grieve that he died 2? How could he 
live when honour was lost "This was said in accents 
of the profoundest sorrow. Then, after a pause, looking 
me struight in the face: “I did not know the lady's 
name, or I would bave warned her.” 

“Why did you not tell the truth in your own defence ?” 
I blurted out. 

“If they had condemned me to die I would have 
spoken,’ che said, keepiug her great dark eyes fixed on 
mine; “but till that time came, why should I break the 
oath I had sworn to him, that I ala keep our marriage 
secret ? 

“It was well for me that I was able to bury him in 
secret, where I could go in the evening and sit by his 
grave. I shall never go there any more.” 

I left the cell, and L never saw Francesca Lascelles 
after that hour. She was shortly afterwards set at 
liberty ; and, being now a rich woman, she endowed a 
community of Franciscan nuns at Pale:mo with nearly 
the whole of her property, and died in their convent, 
having survived her husband barely three years. 

Application was made to the Mexican Government for 
the extradition of La Senorita Ventana, but while the 
negotiations were in progress she managed to esciipe 
frou: custody—with the connivance, of course. of ler 

aolers—and she was go well hidden that the FEnylish 
elettives were compelled to return to England without 
her. News, however, reached me to the effect that 
she had married again. Considering her wealth and her 
good looks, she was sure of finding a fresh mate if she 
wanted one; but I would give something to know if her 
husband has ever been made acquainted with the fate of 
Jack Lascelles. 


Those who enjoy complete tales should read SHORT STORIES, published every Tuesday. It is the only paper of its kind, 
and is gaining thousands of new admirers every week. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
___ ANSWERING 


REPLIES. 


2886. How is the Fact Accovnted for that Blowing Along 
the Horizontal Tube of a Spray-diffuser Causes 
Las real Flow Upwards Along the Other Tube, 
which is nearly Yertical? 

When a fuid is in rapid motion the pressure within it 
is less than when it is at rest. This fuct was noticed by 
Hauksbee nearly two hundred years ago, und the 
formula which gives the exact relation between pressure 
and velocity is known as Hauksbee’s Law. In blowing 
along the horizontal tule of a spray-diffuser we, of 
course, set in motion the air which lies above the orifice 
of the lower tube, and thus remove a pait of the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure from its tup, while the pressure 
from beneath is unchanged, The tluid is thus driven up 
the tube. There is, however, a danger lest some of the 
air in the upper current should catch the further edge of 
the lower tube, and force itself down it, thus counteract- 
ing the upward tendency explained above. To obviate 
this, it is usual to place the Iutter in a position rot quite 
vertical, but sloping slightly ina direction away from 
the air-current. 


fifteen pounds per square inch on the surface within the 
bottle. The reason why it comes out in a spray and not 
in a stream is due to the fact that cach particle as it 
rises is brought into the current of air flowing across 
the top of the tube. The air pressure being much less 
here the particles have a tendercy to fly asunder, and 
hence the finely divided spray is produced. 
2892. To what Extent is it Possible to Govern the 
Thoughts by means of Sensation ? 


It may be done to some extent by all, but the power : 


to do so varies with the individual. In some, censation 
is very strong, and such persons will control their 


thoughts more easily than if sensation were weaker. | 


Thus, an enthusiastic musician, who may be suffering 


from the thought of a great loss or bereavement. might ! 
¢ alleviation in a concert of good music, for | 


find 
the delightful sensations that ent-red his mind throvgh 
his ears might drive all the sad ideas away. Hetce it 
is usual for those who have been bcreaved to seek a 
change of ,scene, in order that new and vivid sensations 
may brought to bear upon sad trains of thought. 
Our ideas are largely regulated by the laws of associa- 
tion. One painful thought suggests another; but if 
our senses let in upon us fresh and strong impressions, 


the chain is broken, and suggestion follows different : 


lines. The Hebrew rae who called in the harp to 
dispel his gloomy thoughts found in the music an 
effectual remedy for his mental malady. 


2891. What is the Greatest Stature ever Attaincd by a: 


Humana Being? 


The theory that at one time the human race attained 
to a stature far greater than the most phenomenal 
wths of recent years acquire seems to exploded 
altogether. To whatever extent the fossil remains that 
have been found throw any light upon the subject, it 
now seems certain that so far as height is concerned our 
rimeval ancestors were in no marked respect different 
Fron those who now live upon earth. True, we are told 
that the King of Bashan had a bed which measured 
sixteen and a half feet in length, and from this it might 
appear a natural corollary that the monarch himself 
found no difficulty in looking over a fence at least four- 
teen feet high. Yet this account, and others of a similar 
nature, can scarcely be accepted with certainty, owing to 
the liability of the texts to coryption. 


approximately nine feet. There was found recently ina 
cave, situate in a remote district of California. th:eskeleton 
of a man which was subjected to the most careful scrutiny 
by Professor Wilson of the Smithsonian Institute. The 
actual measurement of theremaina. it is thusscientifically 
recorded, was eight feet six inches, An allowance, 


The primary reason for the fluid risin.z , 
in the tube is, of course, the atmospheric pressure of ' 


It seems, in ; 
fact, that, putting upon one side the myths of past ages, ! 
the greatest stature ever attained by a human being is | 


however, must be made for the shrinkage which must 
have ocewrred in the period that has transpired since the 
unknown and unguessed-of dafe of this giant’s death, 
and the moment when the mummy was exposed to the 
view of the startled nineteenth century investigator. In 
: all likelihood, in his living form, this man must have 
| reached the extreme limit of nine feet. Curiously 
i enough, there is inthe possession of Trinity College, 
| Dublin, a skeletou also measuring eight feet six inches 
in height, cand with which the same essumption that, 
when clothed in flesh, the individual was at least three 
or four iuches higher, naturally suggests _ itself. 
| Whether the remains now in the possession of Trinity 


| College were those unearthed in California, the writer is | 
unable to state, but whether they are one and the same, | 


' or belonging to two individuals, no written chronicle 
| appears to have handed down to posterity any account 
1 of this marvellous growth. Joseph Winkelmaier, an 
| Austrian who was born in 1865. and died in 1837, reached 
‘ the reputed height of eight feet nine inches. In his 
| case at least, there is no question that the measurements 
| were properly authenticated. usp, the Irish giant, 
| stood not less than eight feet nine inches; while Patrick 
: Cotter, casts of whose hands are in the possession of 
| College of Surgeons, was eight feet seven and a half 
| inches high, and O’Brien, whose skeleton is preserved at 
‘the same institution, measured nincty-two and three- 
quarter inches, 

2887. Which Country Possesses the Best Climate to Live 

in all the Year Round? 

For an inhabitant of the North temperate zoxe the 
most nearly correct answer would probably be the island 
of Tasmania, which enjoys warmth without heat and 
freshness without cold, and moreover possesses a climate 
so equable that the average temperature ranges from 
44 to 63 degrees, giving a mean of about 52. In addi- 
tion to this, or possibly in consequence of it, and the 
purifying effect of the sea breezes, there is practically 


There are many groups of islands in the South Pacific 
which fully deserve the name of earthly paradises, but 
they have the fault of being too much like Puradise. 
The Vallevs of Cashmere in Northern India and of 
Quito in Equador possess climates which are almost 
perfect, but they suffer the disadvantage of great 
distance from the sea. Australia is toc dry and New 
Zcaland too damp to approach perfection; but Tas- 
mania possesses the happy mean which affords health 
and comfort without the danger of degeneration which 
is the penalty of more luxurious climes. Of places near 
home, the Isle of Man probably most nearly fulfils the 
conditions of the question. Although so much farther 
north, its average temperature is almost as high, and 
quite as equable as that of the Isle of Wight, but it 
| possesses the additional advantage of freedom from 
| the fogs, which aie the greatest disadvantage of the 
shores of the Channel. Very frequently when the 
shores of the Irish Sea are wrapt in miet or fog, and 
drenched with rain, the Isle of Man is lying beneath a 
cloudless sky, bathed in sunshine. In fact, a few hours’ 
qonmney from, say, one of the towns of south-east 
| Lancashire, makes as great a change in the climatic 
| surroundings of the traveller as would a journey from 
| Loudon to the Riviera in February. 

| 2888. How does a Tidal-Wave Differ from a Wind-Wave? 
| Aware is a moving swell of the water. It is caused 
| in the case of the tides by the attractive force of the 
; stm and moon, which draws the water of the ocean to a 
height of three feet at spring-tides. This protuberance 
occurs both on the side of the earth facing the sun and 
moon, and also on the opposite side, so that, as the 
globe rotates, the two swells appear to move round it 
like wavez. A wind-wave is merely a heap of water 
piled up by the wind, and driven onward before it. in- 
creasing a3 it moves. In the open ocean, there is no 
uctual fcrward movement cf the water, either in the 
tides or in wind-waves ; it is only the shape of the water 
that advances in 2 horizontal direction. Each particle 
of the wave moves in a path like an elongated circle, 
called an ellipse. The longer axis of this ellipse is 
vertical in a wind-warve, as may be roughly verified by 
watching the motion of a cork bobbing up and down 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad fo receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 

ach reply must bear the writer’s name and 
uddress. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas a 
column. The same reader may send replies 
to any number of queries. Envelopes should 


be nurked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand | 


corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper nuust reach us by first post 
on the y of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. Payment 
will. only be wis for replies published, 
Authorities on which replies are based must 
be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on pub- 
Heation for every question received which 
te considered worthy of insertion. 


QUESTIONS. 


2021, Can animals recognise pictures. 
2922. Can cold metals be made to flow P 


2923. Which animal has most promoted the work of 
colonisation ? 


2924. Which country first bestowed medals as military 
rewards ? 


;, 2/25. Which of the fine arts seems farthest removed 
| from perfection ? 

2926, Which fruit most belies its flavour by its ap. 
| pearance ? 


| 2927. Where does the chief waste of power in walking 
come in? 


2928. Where is the best historical example of a “slip 
*twixt cup and lip” ? 

2929, Is the composition of the atmosphere ever likely 
to change ? 


2930. By what sense of fact do people 
interes ot time P eeSEe Eanaere 


no disease save what the inhabitants are responsible for. | 


when a wave passes under it. In a tide-wiveu +. 
longer axis is horizontal, and of enormous lenzth. 
distance between the crests of two successive v2)! 
waves may be only a few inches, as in the ca; 
ripples ; but the breadth of the tidal-wave from cv. 
crest, supposing the earth covered, would be hati 1, 
earth's circumference, or 12,500 miles. The two): ° 
of waves are also distinguished by the immen-. ©: 
ference in their depth. The wind-wave avitat-~ t: . 
water but toa few feet below the surface, even [3 1, . 
most violent storms; while the tide-wave extencs i. :: 
bottom of the deepest oceans, since the attraction of 
sun and moon acts equally on every portion of ¢ 
vertical extent of the water. 


2590. Of which of our Sovereigns may it mest Truly b> 
Said that “He was Every Inch a King"? 

It is difficult to decjde between the claims of Edy arf 
and Henry V. to this distinction. In many respect. 
they were singularly alike and superior to all risa’, 
Both were tall, handsome men, of noble prese:-: 
captivating manners, and povertl physique; Doth wer 
perfectly skilled in the athletic arts of the warrior, 111 
alike in the field and cabinet they were born leaders 
men. No sovereigns have won from contempor::; 
writers such unanimous and lavish praise or have }..-: 
so truly and deservedly the ido! of their subjects. Fi! 
of royal ambition, they were throughout animated |, 
motives of unchallenged sincerity, and thougl: ::.- 
diverse views are held with regard to the wars they io: 
ducted with such exceptional brilliancy none cf tl. 
glaring faults of their Plantagenet ancestors marie! 
the greatness of these two ideal military heroes. L411 
were men of pure lives and unaffected piety, and * 
Edward accomplished a greater work for Englaid 
Henry was perhaps move fortunate in being cut of :! 
the very climax of his career when every kingly qnility 
he possessed was still in full vigour. If, however, om 
judgment is to be based on modern standards, it woull 
probably be necessary to award the palm to Edward I, 
since it must be admitted that he excelled in tho.- 
qualities upon which we nowadays set the hint. 
value. In other words, he was more in advance of !:., 
time than Henry V. This is clearly proved by the ja‘ 
that he practically devoted his life to the doing of th! 
work upon which the whole prosperity and great. , 
not only of Britain, but of the Britigh Empire, hs 
essentially depended. This was, of course, the union «. 
the British Islands under one rule. It is true that |: 
did not accomplish it, but it would have been acvvin- 
plished Lad he lived a few years longer, or had he ttt | 
successor worthy of himself. This, however, dues 1. 
detract from his credit, since Britain only rose to t!- 
rank of the foremost power in the world when the vin 
of the Three Kingdoms became a fact, nearly 1. - 
hundred years after his death. 

2893. Do Animals, as a rule, Sleep more or less Ligitiy 
than Man? 

The sleep of those animals whose custom i! i, '. 
hibernate is undoubtedly less lightly disturbed than t:.' 
of any rational being. Yet, as a general rule, animal. ds 
sleep more lightly than man, nor is it hard to ascri}. + 
reason for this fact. In the first place, it is ment: 
rather than physical exhaustion which produces Ui«! 
heavy shunber so difficult to awaken. The los 
animals suffer little, if at all, from nervous exhaus'i-s. 
and, consequentiy, mere rest accomplishes for thein 
what a state of absolute somnolence alone wiil |: 
for the weary brain. In the second place, the safegui!, 
of civilisation have, to a great extent, removed from the 
human race the necessity for constant watchfulness, wid 
consequently, mankind ia able to indulge in thit dhe-p 
sleep with which even domesticated animals, such 2- the 
dog, ave hardly able to gratify themselves. Yet the: t. 
which has no cares beyond those of its own seckin-. i: 
almost 3 difficult to arouse from its sleep as an indus! 
man. It is a matter for wonderment that the horse 
not share this peculiarity of the cat, for even the d: 
by day, when it may consider itself off duty, will 
no light interference with its slumbers. The ma}: ! 
herbivorous animals, however, are light sleeper: 
cold-blooded and carnivorous animals are those ¥.' 
sleep is most deep. 
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KEEP A-GOING. 


Tr you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’! 
If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’! : 
‘T::in't no use to sit and whine 
When the fish ain’t on your line 3, 
Bait your hook an’ keep on tryin’, 
Keep a-goin’! 


When the weather kills 
Keep a-goin’! 

When you tumble from the top, 
Keep a-goin’! : : 

S'pose you're bankrupt every time P 

Getting broke ain’t any crime i 

Tell the world you're feelin’ prime! 
Keep a-goin’! 


When it looks like all is up, 
Keep a-goin'! 
Drain the sweetness from the cup, 
Keep a-goin’! 
See the wild birds on the wing! 
Hear the bells that sweetly ring 
When you feel like singin —sing ! 
Keep a-goin'! 


your crop, 


—_ 3c ____-—- 
NO MORE WIVES. 


Ix Turkey they have started i new scheme for 
Hiviting the number of wives each soldier may keep. 

The new arrangement, however, has its advantages. 
in future, promotion will be eagerly sought after, for 
: ove promotion will mean more wives. 

Livitenants are now only to have one lady apiece. 
When they become captains they will be permitted to 

itanother to their list of victories, A commandant 
nity have three wives if he wiskes it, but no more, and 
Ulin Ligher positions are limited to four, 


+ fe ___—_—. 
HOW TO YAWN. 


Dip you ever watch a dog gape? For thoroughness 
oml entire absence of affectation and mock shame- 
fr -elnoss, there is nothing like it. When a dog gapes 
i» doesn't screw his face into all sorts of unnatural 
~"ipes in an endeavour to keep his mouth shut with his 
ws wide open. 

Neither does he put his paw up to his face in an apolo- 
wetivway. while gaping in mribedim toe No; when he 
- ,23 he is perfectly willing that the whole world shall 
‘oue to the show. He braces himself firmly on his fore- 
Y -t, stretches out his neck, depresses his head, and his 
Os open with graceful moderation. 

At first it is but an exaggerated grin, but when the 
ape is apparently accomplished, the dog turns out his 
elbows, open his jaws another forty-five degrees, 
swillows an imaginary bone by a suddenand convulsive 
uivement, curls up his tongue like the petal of a tiger- 
"ly. and shuts his jaws together with a snap. 

Then he assumes a grave and contented visage, as is 
eminently becoming to one who has performed a duty 
successfully and conscientiously. : 


—_————-- §————_—___— 
EIGHT YEARS DOING ONE’S HAIR, 


Tuk following is an aczount of male head-dress of the 
I -tookas, one of the African tribes : 

“ European ladies would be startled at the fact that 
‘» perfect the coiffure of a man requires a period of 
on eight to ten years. However tedious the opera- 
tre. the result is extraordinary, The Latookas wear 
.o-t exquisite helmets. At first sight it appears in- 
« rdible; but a minute examination shows the wonderful 
Yerseserance of years in producing what must be highly 
1 --onvenient. 
, The thick, crisp wool is woven with 
tsaed from the bark of a tree, until it presents a thick 
<otwwork of felt. As the hair grows through this matted 
aN stance it is subjected to the same process, until in 
the course of years a compact substance is formed like 
* trong felt, about one and a half inches thick, that 
8 been trained into the shape of a helmet. A strong 
™u of about two inches deep’ is formed by sewing it 
‘osether with thread, and the front part of the helmet 
' protected by a piece of polished co per, while a piece 
vs the same metal sha like the big of a bishop's 
‘tra and about a foot in length, forms the crest. 

, The framework of the helmat being at length com- 
Teted, it must be perfected by an arrangement of beads, 
es the owner of the head be sufficiently rich to 
- ge in the coveted distinction. The beads most in 
: ae are the red and blue porcelain, about the size of 

4 peas. These are sewn on the surface of the felt, 
pi beautifully arranged in sections of blue and red 
He ‘ Centire helmet appears to be formed of beads, 
s the handsome crest of polished copper, surmounted 
ae strich plumes, ives a most dignified and martial 
srs, weance to this elaborate head-dress. No helmet is 


a, : 
: v on to be complete without 


fine twine, 


a row of cowrie shells 
tound the rim go as to form a solid edge.” 
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PEARS 


THE GRAND VIZIER. 
How He ts Sevectep gy THESULTAN AND INSTALLED, 


THE ceremony of “naming” the new Grand Vizier is 
one of the inost impressive sights imaginable, and as it 
has seldom if ever been deseribed, an attempt to convey 
some idea of it may not be without interest. It was | 
towards four o'clock on a Saterday afternoon that the | 
servants commenced to carry out from Djevad Pasha's } 
rooms at the sublime Purte. his books, papers, pens and 
other private paraphernalia, This was the first intima- 
tion given to the world that the Grand Vizier had fallen. 

Shortly afterwards troops filed up the hill and lined 
both sides of the road from the landing stage at Sirkidjy 
to the doors of the Porte. The news spread like fire 
under a wind, and by five o'clock all preparations were 
completed for the reception of the new occupant of the 
principal office in the empire. 

In the great council chamber the scene was unique in 
its quiet dignity. The room was crowded with all the 
high officials present and past. and though an hour or 
two previously none there had even guessed what was 
about to happen cach one took his place silently and 
regularly, without confusion or mistake, awaiting the 
advent of the still unknown chief. 

At the head of the hall a small vacant space was left, 
about which grouped the present ministers and those 
who had previously held port- fs 
folios. As each came in he 
paced slowly up the carpet with 
one short salute. As soon as 
he reached the end all present 
returned the ferema's with a 
sweep of the hand to the ground, 
breast and forehead. This 
rhythmical grecting, accen- 
tuated by the movement of 
scarlet fezes in unison with open 
hands, given in silence. and in 4 
the dim, curtuined light of the council 
chamber, defies adeyuate description ly 
the pen. 

And then the new-comer returned the ; pies 
salutes separately, beginning at the left-hand side 
round the square of his colleazues, subordinates, and 
superiors, and one more candidate for the Vizerate was 
effaced, for nobody knew upon whom the choice of the 
Sultan had fallen. Many names were whispered, but 
as their owners entered the circle of «reeting their 
chances were secn to be extinguished. 

One after another they followed on, till by a process 
of reduction it became a question of only two or three, 
all the rest of Turkey's statesmen and all her greatest 

: pashas having already 
trodden the carpet and 
taken their seats of expecta- 
tion, Then from the win- 
dows could be seen a small 
A procession winding up the 
“P ascent. In front were two 
horsemen, he on the left a 
little man well known to 
all the watchers in the 
chamber, and on the right 
the Sheikh ul Islam, shining 
in the sunlight with his 
robes of pure white and gold. 

In the passing of a breath 
the name of Ketchuk Said 

: fluttered round the room, 
and a few minutes later the new Grand Vizier, who 
had already thrice gone through the same ceremony, 
was standing in the centre of the ministerial group. 
There he drew from his breast a green silk bag, 
and extracting from it the imperial hatt, he pressed 
the parchment to his lips and forehead. 

The dark-lyearded sheikh repeated 
this homage to the words of his 
imperial master, and the hatt was 
heuded to the keeper of the archives, 
who read alond that His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan, knowing the devo- 
tion, well proved, of Said Pasha, 
intrusted to him the duties of Grand 
Vizier, and that. having full confidence 
in the piety of the Sheikh ul Islam, 
he prolonged his term of office, being 
anxious in all things for the best 
welfare of his people, and might 
Almighty God bless their eiforts 
toward that end. : 

Then again a wave of sweeping 
hands and bending heads went round, 
and the sheikh, in full, deep tones, 
offered up a prayer for the Sultan and 
the empire. In a moment the council 
chamber was transformed into a holy 
place, and the politicinns, pashas, and seribos, with 
upturned palms, seemed to have forgotten fora pace the 
world and its vanities. It would be hard to imagine | 
anything more striking than this prayer, amid such | 
surroundings and on such an occasion. 

With it terminated the investiture. The new Grand ! 
Vizier adjourned to his room with his ministry for 
coffee and a perfunctory cabinet council, and, later on, 
the old and new viziers and ministers repaired to 
the palace at Yildiz to pay their first or last respects 
to their lord. 
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Bet few persons who view a passenger trainas it so. 
past have in idea that it represents a1: 
value of €15,000 to £24,000, but such is the cxse. 

The ordinary expre-s train represents from e174, 
£1,000, 

The engine and tender are valucd at £2,100: the 
luggaye van, €200; the mail van. £400; the smokiny 
carriage, £1,000; two ordinary passenger coaches, (2.(4") 
each; three first-class earriages, £5,000 exach—totiul 
£16,700, Miny of the trains are worth 30,000, 


° SS 
A VIVID DESCRIPTION, 


Signor B. wasin vreat form recently with his double 
bass at a London ballad concert. 

_A short-sighted gentleman in the gallery thus records 
his impressions : “ The professor then carried on to the 
platform a gigantic heetle attached to the end of 2 sort 
of lamp-post. He leant over and fondly emraced it, 
tickling its back violently with a long comb. 

“The spectators seemed much delighted at this dis 
play of scientific affection. The beetle was apparently 
quite unmoved. Then the professor gave a capital 
imitation of the drunken man and the lamp-post. 
He swayed rapidly up «nd down, clutching quickly at 
all points. 

“Sometimes his fingers quivered passionately upon 
one spot, like an ill-tempered man struggling with an 
obstinate pair of braces. Sometimes he re:ted 
momentarily, as one rests after «a contest with a stiff 
white tie. 

“Finally he gave a last convulsive tickle to the 
huge beetle, picked himsclf up from the lamp-post, 
und carried off the unresisting insect. The audience 
applauded vigorously.” 


———_—_» 7. 


READING CHARACTER FROM 
- THE LETTER “TT,” 


A Frencu griphelogist has discovered that character 
can be read from the letter “t” alone. He claims that 
the vertical line represents the fatality of life, and the 
horizontal bar the influence human will exercises upon 
this fatality. 

In addition, he claims that the higher part of the 
vertical line—that projecting above the horizontal bar 
—has indications of the amount of ideality contained in 
the make-up of the writer, and that the inferior part of 
this line corresponds to the practical and material 
part of the man’s character. 

For instance, the optimist crosses his t's with a line 
that slopes upward from the earth to the sky. as it 
were. ‘The poet often crosses his t's quite above the 
vertical line; in other words, in the sky. 

The pessimist crosses his t’s with a downward-sloping 
stroke. The line, which commences at the ideal portion 
of the letter, descends little by little until it is lost 
among the sad realities of eatthly existence. 

The practical man, it appears, always steers a middl> 
course, and crosses his t’s neither in the ideal nor in 
the material, but exactly midway between the two. 


j——__—___ 
AN ORIGINAL COMEDY, 


A FEW guests at a certain ball were amnsed at a 
little bit of original comedy which the majority were 
too busy to notice. Among the strangers present was xt 
beautiful young woman, 

One of the male beings at the ball—a man who prides 
himself upon beiny attentive to none but married women, 
being excessively wary of the wiles of fortune-hunting 
mammas and daughters, whom he suspects of heingalways 
on the alert for his handsome self and his plethoric 

urse—seeing this attractive stranger, sought an intro- 
uction. And he was exceedingly delighted to hear, as 
he thought, the title * Mirs——” 

Henceforth he was all devotion. He bowed with his 
own impressive air over the girl, hung over her, danced 
with her, and uttered tender nothings, which she aceepted 
with the unblushing calmness of a young Iut ex- 
perienced matron. 

He was really flattering himself upon the provress he 
had made when what was his amazement upon biddin 
her “yood-night” to hear her escort. who seeme 
highly amused. address her as ‘ Miss.” 

“ Why,” he said, “1 have been ealling you Mrs. all the 
evening. Why did you let me do that 2” 

“ Well, I will tell you honestly,” said the girl, with a 
saucy little langh. “ When I saw that you had made a 
mistake and took me for a married woman. and when I 
Knew what kind of a man you were, and that you vere 
nice to me because you thought I was married, I 
resolved to let you continue in the mistake. been T 
don't know anyone here. and I wanted to have 2 cod 
time and your undivided attention, aud I had it. That is 
the truth—good-night.” 

And now that man fancies he is in love and is lookin 
about for some one to take him to call on the only girl 
he ever saw “ who hasas much self-possession, bless you, 
as any married woman.” 


The pioneer of its class. 
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NEW AND STRANGE. 


ALUMINIUM coffins costing from £150 to £200 
are now in great demand in the United States. They 
have among other things this advantage that they are 
light to carry. 

ETYMOLOGICALLY speaking, the word horse-chest- 
aut has nothing whatever to do with horses. A French- 
man, however, oe made the discovery that horse-chest- 
nuts are an undoubted cure for broken-winded animals. 


A FOREIGNER has invented a telephonic gear 
that can be carried with ease on a soldier's back in lieu 
of the ordinary knapsack. It combines the indispensable 
qualities of simplicity, lightnces, facility and rapidity of 
installation. . 

A pocTor’s ulster has been designed, the lining 
of which is fitted with a maze of pockets adapted for the 
reception of the hundred and one surgical instru- 
ments and drugs with which a physician is obliged 
to be provided. 

THE pneumatic system for the transmission of 
messages is utilised to a much larger extent in Paris 
than it isin London. It is now preposed to employ the 
pneumatic tube to pence y all letters from the muni- 
cipal post-offices to the railway stations. Tle plant will 
cost rather more than £30,0€0, 


THE gun-carriage that survives the tects given it 
before its aceeptance by the ordnance ins;cctois of the 
German army need not fear the emergencies «f an 
actual campaign. Near the arsenal at Mandau, a track 
has been built, covered with all eonts of obetacles. It is 
in imitation of bad roads at one part, is crcseed by a 
ditch at another, and there are realistic imitatiois of 
mountain passes and ravines. The motive power is a 
cable, to which the gun-carriage is attached, and then 
started through the ordeal, officers running alongside 
and noticing the behaviour of the carriage under 
difficulties. 

OnE of the most delightful novelties that I have 
seen lately is the Electric Lamp and Candie Screen, 
which represents a beautifully executed engiaving by 
daylight, anda painting by night. This is made pcssible 
by a patent process which tke inventor intends for the 

sent to keep to himeclf. He has obtained permissicn 
o reproduce cn these screens a collection of the best 
known paintings by such masters as Sir Edwin 
Landseer, Sir Joshua Reynolde, Gainsborough, an 
Drummond. The sole agents for this pretty novelt, 
are Mesers. J. Harrap and Son, 75 and 76, High Hol- 
born, London, W.C. 

No eye, says a scientific writer, has evcr seen real 
fire. The flame is leaping in etrange, fantastic form, 
fifteen or twenty inches upward from the coal and with 
it is a good deal of black, souty smoke. The sooty 
smoke and the flames aie one and the same, with only 
a difference of temperature. The scot which forms the 
flame is red hot. Every particle of the flame is a red 
hot coal or a particle of carbon. The real fire we donot 
see. The instant that the carbon atoms become really 
burned, eaten up by the oxygen cf combustion, they are 
invisible. In burning thre pounds of carbon, the 
heated state of which gives us fame, the fie work is 
done by eight pounds of oxygen. The oxygen we donot 
see. The carbon we only sce just before it is Lurned; 
and the result of the Lurning is eleven pounds of the 
compound of oxygen and carlon which is invisible. 


Ir has been stated again and again that a woman, 
and a woman only, could really keep our streets in a 
spick and span condition. And it is toa lady that the 
world owes the invention of an iron hend-truck, supplied 
with a series of bags for the street sweepines that are 
taken up throughout any large town. These are not 
intended by any means tosupplantthe ordinary ash cart, 
but are for supplementary work, und everyone must be 
aware of the necessity for some such improvement who 
bas ever seen the curporation waggons making their 
rounds on a windy day, with the duat and dirt blowing 
over the streets and into the areas of houses in every 
direction conceivab'e. Tlie invention, to enter into 
articulars, consists of a round iron hand-truck with 
icycle wheels. The body of this truck is composed of 
two iron rings, one above the other. Into these rings 
fits a canvas bag, not altogether unlike the ordinary 
potato sack. Street sweepers on their preliminary 
rounds empty all the refuse by the roadway into this 
bag, which, when filled, is removed from the hand- 
truck, and left by the side of the pavement until the 
arrival of the Corporation cart. Meanwhile the cleaner 
fixes another bag into position, and starts afresh. 
About ten of these bugs may be atlached to the handle 
of the truck, and, indeed, the whole system is sim- 
plicity itself. 


SS eee 

Under the above heading we Publish accounts of newand 
curious inventicus and discoveries, Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kird which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 
they will make this the midium for doing co. 

If any reader of Prarson’s WEEKLY wishcs to communicate 
with an expert regarding an idea for a potent let him write to 
the Editor of this payer, marking the envelope Parent. The 
lettcr will be handcd to a gentleman well known in connection 
with patents, who will put himself in communication with its 


“PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE, 


Ar the age of eighty-two Mr. Gladstone made his 
first speech in French. 

Mr. Aurrep AvstIn, the Poet Lameate, acted 
as special correspondent of the STANDARD during the 
Franco-German War. 


THE Duke of Rutland, though he has some 
nlengid grouse ard other shooting, and an ideal 
shooting-box, never handles a gun himself. 


ALL the Earl of Chichester’s farms are carried on 
under his wife's name, which appears on all waggons 
and agricultural implements. On the home farm at 
Stanmer, a large number of oxen are employed, in lieu 
of horses. 


Mr. AuBrey BearpsLey, the impressionist 
ainter, has had uo technical art education whatever—a 
act at the announcement of which nobody is likely to 

be surprised. Three or four years ago he was employed 
as a clerk in a bank. 


Dr. Brince, the famous organist, who is a con- 
tributer to the first number of MELopy, lives in the 
Littlington Tower of the Abbey cloisters. and sleeps in 
the old prior’s bedroom which bears the date 136+. He 
is an enthusizstic angler. 


Mme. Mopgesxa is an admirer of a London fog, 
and the first time she happened to see one, she ordered 
her carriage and went for 2 drive in the park that she 
might have the pleasure of seeing the weird effect of 
people and vehicles emerging from the mist which 
ensbrouded them. 


Iris doubtful whether anyone hes more gold and 
silver plate ond other objects of value than tl:e Pope. 
It is declared that were ke to melt down all the medals, 
chuing, ‘vessele, ard other objects preserved in the 
Vatican, the amcunt of gold o:tained would make more 
coins than the whole of the present European circula- 
ticn. 

Mr. PANMURE Gorpon, the great financier, is a 
very modest individual. He is also excessively extrava- 
gant. In his own words, he prefe:s to blosscm like the 
violet, uneeeing and unseen. He hasonly cnce in his 
whole life been photographed. This was in Highland 
dress. Mr. Gordon's bootbill alone bas been known to 
amcunt to £250 a year, and, needless to say, he has 
many pairs of shoes that he has never worn at all. 


MavameE Dievtaroy, a French lady, is the most 
confirmed of male women. She has worn man’s clothes 
since she was a bride in 1870. She elected to yo with 
her husband—.a volunteer under Chanzy—through the 
war. To avoid attention she dressed as a lad of sixteen, 
and has never since worn a woman’s dress. Madame 
Dieulafoy is to he met at Elysée balls in a swallow- 
tailed evening coat, with her hair clipped to the skull. 


A TRUTH, not altogether unamusing, is that 
Prince Bismarck has been canonised in Brazil. It 
appears that some Berlin missionaries, who have lately 
met with succeas in the conversion of an Indian tribe 
gave to their flock a vivid and glowing account of the 
heroes of the Fatherland, and pre-eminently the great 
war-god Bismarck. The Indians were greatly impressed 
with the description of the “Iron Chancellor,” and be- 
sought a portrait of the man who was so all-powerful 
that he could bring into existence a new empire. The 
missionaries were no doubt surprised a few days later 
when they discovered the portrait hung up in the church, 
and the Indians devoutly worshipping Saint Bismarck. 
Needless to say they expestulated, Bat expostulations 
and exhortations were alike in vain. All they could do 
was to remove the portrait to an out-shed, where the 
nutives with admirable consistency still worsbip their 
new-found hero. 


It is to Mr. Horace Voules that the success of 
the amazing newspaper,-TRUTH, ia due from the 
business standpoint. The manager is practically never 
absent froin the office. It is related that on one occa- 
sion he was persuaded to take a holiday. Mr. Labou- 
chere promised to look after everything in his absence. 
He miznuged to get as far as Dover, and there he found 
a telegram awaiting him. It was from Labouchere 
himeelf: ‘“ Will it matter very much if TRuTH does 
not come out next week ?” yr, Voules took the next 
train back to London. All of which reminds me of 
another anecdote. To appreciate it fully it must be 
known that Mr. Voules on occasions has a way of 
bestowing chilling glances on people which raises the 
expectation of the more enterprising that the North 
Pole will rome day be found somewhere around in 
TruTH office. One day, just as Mr. Voules had gone 
to press with the latest number of the paper, in rushed 
Mr. Labouchere—as usual, ina ferment cf excitement. 
He had made a discovery; he had lighted upon an 
absolutely unprecedented piece of “copy.” Whatever 
banned, it must go in that week. The paper had 
gone to prese. Very well, the machines must be 
stopped. Mr. Voules did not eay anything. He 
pieced up the manuscript, looked through it, and 
then, fixing his glass, turned a withering glance on 
poor Labby. Still he did not say a word; only he 
opened a file of TRUTH, and quietly pointed to the very 
paragraph. It had appeared five weeks before! 


FOOTBALL NOTES, 


A FEATURE of this season’s Yorkshire fift..:. ; 
the extreme youth of several of its more proinin, :, 
players. E. F. Fookes, the International three.qu::-:, 
is Nat nineteen, whilst Murgatroyd, Hambrecht. ;-., 
Myers, the two first-named being three-quarters i::.-j 
last a half-hack, are each twenty. The other th. , 
quarter, 8. Morfitt, alto an International player. is i}. 
oldest nxn in the team, having reached the patriare!. 
age of twenty-six. 

Likké many another club, Bleckheath at tinue: 
finds it difficult to replace a good man lost. In sic, 
case have they Leen just recently in consequence of the 
inability cf W. B. Thomson and A. Latter to contin 
assisting them. Latter was a three-quarter who hid 
not yet seen his beat day when he left our shores tur 
those of South Africa. Standing two or three inch. 
over six feet in height, and fast us well as powerful, ju. 
was already avery useful centre three-quarter. ind cave 
promise of still further improvement. 


L. Buucer, who has gained a place in this yen's 
Trish fifteen through the inability of L. H. Gwymie t, 
play, is one of a well-known family of athletes. Hi, 
eldest brother, Dan Bulger, has won numerous chainpicn. 
ships at hurdle-racing, eprint running, and long jumpir x 
Larry Bulger himself is a very fine sprinter, and |... 
distinguished himself in other brancl.es of sport. H: 
plays at three-quarter for Dublin University, and pros s 
a very dangerous scoring man when afforded really coud 
openings; it has been a drawback in his play, however, 
that he has been untrustworthy in emercencies 
Curiously, in the latest of the international mitches |. 
shone more than any one of the other three-quarters ly 
the display of the very qualities in which he was deen! 
lacking ; everything came off with him, and he save 4 
really brilliant exhibition. 


THE best association player seen in any hospiti) 
team for many a long yeur is undoubtedly J. F. Feruiv, 
of St. Bartholomew's. Fernie was educated at Weilinc- 
borough Grammar School, which has turned out many 
first-class player. Soon after leaving the schcou!, whi 
eleven he captained in his last year, he came up ts 
St. Bart.’s, and whilst playing frequently for his hespit:' 
and assisting its team to the top of the tree. he his a's. 
found time to join the Crusaders, the Casuals, and tin 
Corinthians. Tall and slim, Fernie is pcssessed of 2i0:! 
pace, and exercises for so fast a mana really wonderful 
control over the ball. His chief fault is a tendency to 
rely too Jittle upon his confr-res in the front rank. il 
to attempt to defeat the enemy off his own bat. ius it 
were—off his own foot, at any rate. Still, he is a ies: 
useful forward, and futher experience may teach bin 
the supreme value of combination. 


THE fight for the International championship 
under Rugby rules was never keener than it is thi. 
season. The changes in opinion amongst the kivwing 
ones as to the probability of this country or that 
ultimately proving victorious have been quite remurk- 
able since the season commenced, rather, one mieht say, 
since the termination of the first bulf of the sea-on. 
Now, with only two matches remaining to be played— 
Scotland v. England and Ireland v. Wales—we are as 
far off as ever from any convincing evidence of 
ay on the part of any one of the competitors. 
When England so, easily defeated Wales at Blick- 
heath, the universal impressivn was that England id 
an exceptionally fire team, but that Wales mizl 
just as well relinquish all hope cf finishing up 
anywhere but last amongst the four; yet at wns 
monient it is by no means certain that Wales will 
not have, after all, to be hailed champions for ]8#6. Ty 
order that they should reach this coveted position it is 
necessary that the teani should defeat Ireland. as they 
did last year, and at the same time that Scotland should 
either beat or draw with England. Scotland, with « 
defeat and a draw. are in the worst position. and Ireland. 
with a win and a druw, in the best, Englend and Wa!-s 
standing level with a win and alosseach. Never hefur 
has the result been co open until the last moment a 
now, and whoever succeeds in carrying off the chiel 
honours this season may esteem themselves fort unit. 


£100 INSURANCE 


FOR 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
whomsoever the proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY + 
decide to be the next of kin of any football player whe iv ts 
with his death by an accident while actually playing foot". 
The only condition is that the player in question mins bi!) 
possessor of a copy of the current numbcr of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, which must bear his usual signature in tahoe th 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy necd a! 
upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of wrt 
must be given within three days, and death must have occurred 
within twenty-four hours of the accident. 


Signed 
Available until midnight, March 7th, 1896. 


To all who have a liking for puzzles I would recommend the purchase of the STORY TELLER, 


Wiek ENDING 
star cu 7, 1896. 


OUR STAMP ALBUM. 


No. 24. 


dis de. lepment of Africa is giving trouble and 

iety ol! round, and philatelists cannot hope to escape 
‘ive of the worry. We are suddenly confronted 
iia-s of surcharges from British East Africa and 
hae, which must involve inall nearly fifty varicties, 
"vy de h, coming on the heels of the Central African 
id Weccisvaal new issues and surcharges, will give the 
Mector new respect, or terror, its the case may be, for 
the Derk Continent. . 

4. socn xs the British East Africa Company handed 
.. territory over_to the Government, the question of 
arose, The company’s stamps might have 
been continued in use until exhausted, 
except fur the fact that a great stock 
of them, amounting in face value to 
300,000 rupees, had been kept here in 
London by the Company to sell to 
collectors and dealers. ‘The Govern- 
ment necessarily declared these olso- 
lete, but took over all there were out 

= at Mombasa and other post-offices, and 
charuel them “ BRITISH Hast AFRICA, ‘as is shown 

, the ilustration, The printing facitities of Mombasi 

"rather primitive, and the surcharge is a very crude 
iy, We understand that about a dozen varieties were 
ts treated, but presumably there will be a considera) le 
vane of errors in surcharging as well. 

The lower values of these home-made surcharges scon 
»nout.and their places were supplied by a stock of 
iethin. -teinps which had meanwhile been ordered 

veharged in Caleutta. In this case the printing is 
ooy well done. We have seen only seven varieties of 

n stamps thus surcharged for British East 
4 a use. but, doubtless, others exist. 
i. siditin to the simple black surcharge 
 Neated in our cuts, there are two pro 4 
nats bearing also a red surcharge of JOB 


Bie aps 


~The earlier of these is on the 
coapany’s old 44 anna mauve, and the 
cuir-priuted red numerals are nearly as f 


i? gas the stamp itself. The other one is 
eavthe Indian | anna 6 pies bistre, but 
‘ove the red figures are so small and 
1 intly printed as to be hardly noticeable. 


2 Dealers in 
F t Africa are demanding from 12s. to 15s. each already 


ave two or three of the lower denominations of 
ts of surcharges. and the prices will, of course, go 
wh higher, seeing that by now it is understood that a 
omlete new set of British East African stamps, issued 
'y the Crown, is inuse. It is said that they bear the 
; -irait of the Queen. Messrs. Whitfield King and Co. 
\. 'e kindly lent the specimens illustrated above. 

At Zanzibar, too, the current Indian stamps bearing 
cuply the black surcharge “ Zanzibar” have been in 
since last October, and including post-cards, 
=elopes, and wrappers, and a few errors, it is possible 
‘yet tugether some thirty varieties of these. ut this 
«uch of the Indian Post Office has now been discon- 
ved, and Zanzibar is also to have an independent 
ue, with a design of its own. 

_ The allusion in No, 22 toa whole series of surcharges 
f-.tl.coming in the Seychelles, makes it necessary to 
exphin now that the Colonial authorities have interfered 
iu stopped the thing. We have before usa copy cf 
the SEYCHELLES GOVERNMENT GazettE. December 
{, 1895, with the announcement that “Gov't Notice 
N.. 73, of October 26th, 1895, notifying certain changes 
in the postal rates, is hereby cancelled nntil further 
Craers, 
_ The explunation of this step is to be found, no doubt, 
i: the anxiety of the authorities to prevent any suspicion 
‘{ designs on the philatelic market. The Governor of 
“1 critius, who has himself had « wigging from the 
‘onial Office about his own surcharges, sent the cable- 
“ui to the Administrator of Seychelles, ordering 
‘a to issue no provisional stamps till anthorised 
t:1 London to do so. He his consequently post- 
boned putting into operation the change in postal 
pede which would have rendered these provisionals 


ve sary, 


toriall 
i 


ers 


Those changes in postal rates are not in Coloni:l 
ils, but are decreed by the Bureau of the Inter- 
tional Postal Union, for the reason that the tremendous 
“lin the worth of the rupee has disordered all the 

ancy Values of the East. This accounts for the recent 
“urges on the Siamese, Borneo, Labuan, and other 
-\si:tic stamps, and in the case of Seychelles, which now 


hs »4 denominations that would fit the proposed scale 
0" vate, it will necessitate a new set of stamps. On this 
‘re veet we shall have more to say anon. 


ver 


illustrated recently two new stamps from 

i Uruguay, a le. bistre and Sc. red, 
with the hint that others might be 
looked for soon. The rest of the 
igsue is now at hand, or at least up 
to the 250. Presumably larger 
denominations will follow in still 
another instalment. Those already 
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recollection the ball has never before been brouzht into 
the scheme of stamp decoration. The Se] 
stampa of the two Mecklenburgs and x 
of the old Moldavian principality ~ 
bore the heraldic emblen: of a bovine 
ski], but in each ease this had 
reference to the ancieat sy mbolisin of 
almost pre-historic European pe-ples. 
But I ruguay has no such venerable B 
traditions. and the bead che portrays vu Uie uew 7 
cenlesimos is a forcible portrait of the animal which 
roums her great pampes plains to-day. The design of a 
a in full sail is less novel, especiuly since the various 
Cohuubian issues of IN02-3, but that on the new 20 
centesimos is bolder and move striking than any other 
we recall. 

The attention of collectors is drawn to the fact that 
for the moment three of the current Peruvian stumps 
are appearivg in iltered colours-—the le. being now 
printed in vermilion, the 2c. in blue. and the 10¢, (Liamai 
in orange. We say “fer the mement,” because it is 
understood that uluiost immediately Pern will issue an 
entire new cet of stiunps, with a fresh design, and these 
three colour * sports ” will coun quently become rare. 

Ceylon has surcharged her current 2,35. 15, 25, and 
30 cent udhecives with the words “On Service,” in 
Dhick, 

The dinar of the new Servian issue. which was a 
deep ercoon, is now being printed in ved on bac. 


(Cudney Nates” next aeel:.) 


= — i 
AN AWFUL WARNING, 


FED used tobacee constiunt y 
Sinee he wis soc enteen, 
Until his whole anatomy 
Wes soaked with micotine, 


He bought i: his phintiion, 
So weil he loved the weed, 
And planted every vcore 
With fine Havana seed. 


Gne day when very weary 
He laid hin: down to sheen 
Amid the vreen tobacco, whera 
The caterpillars creep. 


They swarmed about and cicr him 
With ceremony scant, 
Aud ate tin—body, hones ind 

or av tobacco phan. 


A Dark Seprenruce.—Effie: © Jack, 
must not see exch other any more.” 
Jack: “Indeed! Then [ will turn the .a5 out.” 


a 


Screurpurcus Vater (on finding a five-shilling piece 
in the pocket cf his master’s new wiistcoat:: “It’s a 
thousand pities for the waistecat, but there’s nothing 
else for it. I must ngke a hole large eiongi for the 
money to slip through!” 


alle 


pep said we 


———o + = —— 


Yeas?: “Men turn somersaults on horseback; I 
suppose before Jong we'll see them doing it oa the 
bicycle.” 

Crimson Beak : “ Why, man alive! that was the first 
thing I did on the vheel!” 


~~ t=. 


Diner fexcitedly! : “ Here, waiter. there’s not a single 
oyster in this turcen of oyster -onp.” 

Waiter (politely;: “Yes, m’sicur; but m’sievr must 
remember that he only ordered iv half portion. The 
oysteis ave in the other Inf.” 


——> t =—_—_. 


Mr. Youn Auiuor: “My dear, do you think this 
story which Lhave just finished is too yong for the 
JUVENILE KETCHUM MaAcAzine 2” 

Mrs. Y. A. (lovking it over): “ Well. John, itis a story 
for rather youny people, but thesitatingly) it willie old 
enough before it is published.” 

John (blankly): * Thanks.” 


+ — f—__—- 


“Mantua. dest thon love me?” said a young Quaker. 

“Why. Seth. we ave commanded to love one another.” 

“ Ah, Martha, but dost thou feel what the world calls 
love ?~ 

“Thardly know what to tell thee, Seth. I have tried 
to bestow my love upon all, but T have sometimes 
thought perhaps thut thou wast getting more than thy 
share.” 

rj -- 


“ How are things up at your house ?” was asked of a 
man whose wife had just returned from the seaside. 

“Oh, we are getting on finely.” 

“Glad to have your wife back?” 

“Yes, indeed. Things have resumed their normal 
condition again. I tell you, there is nothing that will 
makea man appreciate his home more than to find his 
collar stud in the batter pudding.” 


COLUMN OF COINCIDENCES, 


_ THE Tate well-known archys ologist. Albert Wie: res- 
ing Pill Mall, camnencd aginst an old ceata: + 


After mutual apo Ss. curds were erchainle ts one 
ead wis printed: “Mr Ajhert: Way.” (Poe olver 


centlemen, dying. left his fortone to the other Albeit 
Wav. 

The phinet Neptune, whieh had for eecuil 
revolve Lin tha heavens mnscen by given son earth, wits 
discovered siniult neously and independentiy ia ts Hi 
hy Professov Adians and Mo Leverrier, the tee mot 
briilinat a-tron diay, 

Some few yeurs 250 a sbepherd 1. Ww pens dois sb UPOL 
on the railway Tine between Brichton and Batiner, with 
the result that a train was theown off the ail. One 
year iater to a day-almo-t tu a minnto—that same 
youth was struck hy ightotney and instuitaneousty killed 
within a couple of miles ef the spot at which the gecident 
vecurred, 

Sir Walter Besient tells of Che following errion eoinel- 
dence which happened to hinisef. Twas consulting 
he svys. “an crtist. with regard to the face and feature 
of a character which he was ustratine for me. and I 
riety descriLed to him the kind of face Lhad in ind. 
Jie was ineanshile rapidly sketching a face on a piece 
of paper he had before him. ‘Willbthat de 2° he asied, 
showing me the exact porti: it of the mon LT dad been 
thinking of." 

The four King Geerses of Englund all died on the 
same day of the week. 

A Judy lest a ring on ©The Undergrovnd.” Sie 
retrrne-l, oud reported her loss. At that momeat a 
train entered the station, when her ring was found on 
the stop of her carriage. having completed the cirele in 
that pesition, 

Ataphtee of worship in Rotherhithe, some littie tine 
ago. the minizter was telling how Wellington saidata 
evisis of one of bis great battles, v Tf dhakness world 
only come. it would save him.” Hardly had he witered 
these words when the gas went ovt in the chapel. 

In ISO, a few weeks Lefore the censis-taker hesan 
his ennmeration of the pecpie ef Ela Grove, Virginia, 
the town authovities counted their own population, 
preparatory to filing articles of incorporation. The 
following was the remarkable resalt: Number of sales 
over trenty-one years cf age. Lt; number of males 
under twenty-one years of age, 148; number of females 
over sixteen years of age. P18; neanber of females under 
sixteen years of use. 148. 

Some for years ago in Teheran aa English sailor 
was caught in the act of carrying oif some precivits 
stones from the Shah's palace. The thiof was brought 
hefore the ~ King of Kings,” who swore that next time 
the sailor crossed his puth, he would at oxce be 
put to death. It is a curious fact that this very sailor 
wus crossivg the street when the Sbah was driving in 
Berlin now some yeors ago, aml was knocked down and 
instantaneously killed. 

Scue Zulus were on exhibition in Aberdeen, and a 
gentieman who had been in South Africa himself went 
und began to talk with the men in their own leaguaye. 
ne of the natives was exceptionally shy. which rather 
attracted the gentleman's attention. He leoked at hin 
more closely, and recovnised him as 2 man who hed 

vorked for hin ia Nataland hatrun avsy with a pair 
workes J P 
of trousers which did not belong to him. 
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PEOPLE WHO ARE BLACKMAILED. 


THOUGH winning success in the battle of life, and 
gaining for ourselves the fruits of riches which are 
alluringly held out to us, is no doubt conducive to a 
sense of bl ess, it is not without its pains and 
perils. To be reputed rich is to be stamped as prey for 
the begging-letter writer, and, what is infinitely worse, 
the blackmailer ; and the work of the blackmailer grows 
more extensive year by year. Indeed, it is rapidly 
gaining such proportions that it is difficult to imagine 
where it will end. 

Nearly all, of our millionaires have at some time or 
other been selected by blackmailers as probable prey, but 
attempts upon persons of this character generally car: 
the blackmailer into the arms of the law. It is the sinall 
blackmailer who is the more successful—the man who 
by some means obtains some dark family secret, or the 
man who threatens timid old women and nervous men 

Rider ie = geen dl f world! 

rly ladies, ssing goodly portions of worldly 
ivouaures, are generally easy prey for the blackmailer. 
The threats in such caces almost invariably take the 
form of personal violence. 

We have had under our own notice a somewhat 
remarkable case illustrating the power of threats. A 
nervous old lady, living a quiet life in a small country 
town, was in the habit of paying a certain man, wliom, 
by the.way, she had never seen, the sum of £100 a year, 
as the price, she believed, of her safety. The man wrote 
her a blackmailing letter regularly every year, threaten- 
ing her with dynamite, bloodshed, mutilation, and a 
thousand and one other horrors that occurred to his 
facile imagination, unless the sum of £100 was sent to 
him by return post. Sometimes he would illustrate his 
letters by rude drawings of coffins, bombs, and infernal 
machines. The strange circumstances were not dis- 
covered until after the death of the old lady, when an 
examination of her diary showed that she had been 
sending the knave £100 a year LS gon for eight years! 

Heiresses are also considered as “fair game” by 
blackmailers. Miss Vanderbilt, now the Duchess of 
Marlborough, was, shortly before her marriage, the 
recipient of some remarkable blackmailing letters, all 
threatening her with personal violence on the day of 
her wedding unless certuin sums of money were paid 
under precautious circumstances to the writers of the 
letters. So sincere did the letters appear that the New 


York police took most stringent measures to prevent | 


the carrying ont of the threats. 

(Some tine ago a well-kuown English heiress received 
#ome blackmailing letters. The first was gentle. but 
very in-inuating, and stated that the writer had learned 
an important secret, whica, if expoxed, would bring 
disgrace upon the huirers's family. He did not wish to 
Dring ehout avything so aad (vf course not; these wily 
knavee ::re so miglitiiy considerate in matters of this 
kind), d:.t he was in immediate need of the loan of 
£1,000, and he knew “a Party who would gladly give 
him twice that sum to get hold of the secret” he held. 
Would the heiress feel inclined to lend him the £1,000 
and 60 extricate him from the distressing position of 
having to with his secret P 

The lady was not that way inclined; she put the 
letter away and forgot all about it. Ina few days there 
came another, stronger than the first, saying that unless 
the £1,000 was paid the secret must go. Hardly 
knowing what to do, for she did not know but what 
there might be a secret in the family of which she was 
ignorant, the heiress hastened to a bosom friend, and 
unburdened herself of her trouble. Her friend appeared 
surprised at the story, for, as she said, it corresponded 
exactly with her own position. This was too strange to 
be ignored. The letters were compared, and the hand- 
writing was identical. The police were consulted, with 
the result that a nice little plot was laid, and the gentle- 
man sing the interesting secret was captured. He 
now languishes in prison, and so his revelations are lost 
to the world, but only for a time, perhaps. 

We have it on excellent authority that blackmailers 
frequently make use of matrimonial advertisements in 
the committal of their crimes. The manner in which 
the work is carried out is as follows: They carefully 
examine the advertisements in matrimonial papers, and 
having selected one or two of ladies possessing money, 
they write pleasant, chatty letters in reply, and ask for 
full particulars and photographs; then they draw the 
ladies into corresponding regularly,and appoint meetings 
which they make a point of never keeping. When they 
have obtained budgets of confidential letters they make 
perso: peuirion, and, writing to their prey, threaten 
to publish the whole facts of the case together with all 
the letters, in the neighbourhoods in which the ladies 
reside, unless the necessary cash is forthcoming. 

It is impossible to make even an approximate guess at 
the number of “confiding females” who have been 
blackmuiled in this manner, but we can imagine what 
easy prey ladies of mature age, living in quiet villages 
where they are known to everyone, and possessed of 
“means” and a “ view to matrimony,” become to this 
wily way of certain scoundrels. 

It is obvious that the blackmailer who knows some- 
thing is in a much better position to play his game than 
one who knows nothing upon which he can trade. It is 
pleasurable enough to kick a man who brings an 
absolutely false charge against one, but when there is a 
vestige of truth in the accusation it is generally a matter 


of “hands up.” Thus it is that so many servants levy 

lackmail upon their employers. People who would not 
blush at doing wrong tremble in their shoes at the 
possibility of the wrong becoming known, and so one 
class of blackmailers—those who know somgting 50 
on their way and thrive. Nothing can stamp black- 
nailing out entirely; it is, for the most part, a wrong 
begotten by a wrong. . 

ntil quite recently there lived in a comfortable villa 

near Richmond, an old man who was once ore of the 
best known criminals in Lendon. His last crime was a 
bank robbery in which he was assisted by a young 
fellow whose ignorance of “the noble art of house- 
breaking” led to the capture of the twain. Both were 
imprisoned for five years, That is the prologue. 

ee years later the old rogue took the villa near 
Richmond, and there in affluence he spent the rest of 
his days. How did he do it? On the proceeds of the 
bank robbery? No. If you were to question the police 
who know all about the mutter, they would tell you that 
the old rogue’s “ pal” in the robbery was naturally a 
capable, hard-working fellow, who, on finding his term of 
imprisonment expired, set hiuself to work—honest work 
—and made a position in the world for himeelf, grew 
rich, and, keeping his secret dark, got into good society. 

One day he accidently ran against his old “ pal” who, 
nothing loth, seized the opportunity of turning a dis- 
honest penny. He threatened his late partner with 
world-wide exposure unless he was well paid to keep 
silent, and the result was—the villa near Richmond 
and affluence. His knowledge gave him the fat of the 
land, and he died, so it is said, of over-eating. 


eet fe 
NO USE FOR TOWELS. 


“I WANTED to tuke a bath this morning, but the 
water is so infernally muddy that I had to postpone it,” 
said an acquaintance to a Somerset House young niin 

“ Best fluid in the wide world to bathe in,” said uv 
old department clerk who hathes occasionally. “It 
beats the celebrated baths of the Continent. and has atl 
their medicinal quilities.” 

“But the water ia so muddy,” said tite fist speaker, 

i “ The dirt is so—-” 
; "That's just what makes it valuable. Just Hill your 
hath tub, jump in, ail enjoy your bath, but don't use 
{amy towels.” 
| “Not vse towels 
“No; let the water dry on your body. Then all you 
have co do is to take a dust broom and——” 
But the speaker had fled. 


Se fe 
MYSTERIOUS NOISES. 


ATTENTION has recently been recalled in scientific 
ournals to certain strange noises, frequently heard in 
ndia and in Belgium, and portape in other parts of the 
world, the explanation of which remains to be found. 

In the Delta of the Ganges these noises, which resem- 
ble the reverberation of distant artillery, are called 
“Parisal guns.” On the coast of Belgium the name 
given to similar noises is “mist puffers,” because the 
sailors say they puff, or drive away fogs. They are also 
heard in the north of France. 

M. Vun der Broeck, conservator of the Museum of 
Natural History of Belgium, has recently suggested that 
the noises which are dull and distant, and are repeated a 
dozen times or more at irregular intervals, may be due 
to some peculiar kind of discharge of atmospheric 
electricity. Others think they originate in the interior 
of the globe. They are usually heard in the daytime 
when the sky is clear, and especially towards evening 
after a very hot day. ‘ 

Sinilar sounds have been heard on Dartimoor, and in 
some places in Scotland. 


——— t=__ 


SHE: ‘“ Why does a woman take a man's name when 
she gets married P” 
He: “ Why does she take everything else he has P” 
oo 
Mrs. Knervz rang the bell for the domestic. 
“Norah,” she said when the kitchen lady appeared, 
“Tl feed the canary myself after this. The doctor says 
I must take more exercise.” 
— 3a 


“Wuy, Tommy, you're not at the jam again and only 
whi for it an hour ago?” 

“Yes, mamma; I heard you tell auntie you thought 
you had whipped me too hard, and I thought I’d make it 
even.” 


ee 


Mr. JONES went to an entertainment, and by mistake 
sat on his neighbour’s silk hat, reducing it to a sha 
less mass. The owner of the hat was natu y 
indignant, and breathed threats of vengeance. “Sir,” 
said Mr. Jones calmly, “I am very sorry, and must 
admit that I was awkward. But,” he added complacently, 
“it might have been worse.” 

“TI don’t see how it could have been,” roared the 
victim. . 

“Oh, yes, it could!” said Jones. “I might have sat 
down on my own hat.” 
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THE DISADVANTAGES OF BEING 


Most people are under the impression that the House 
of Commons is a sort of political paradise in which |) 
the members enjoy themselves, as they would in , 
luxurious club, to the fullest extent. The House of 
Commons, as a matter of fact, bears the bogus reputa. 
tion of being the best club in the country, and I rather 
doubt if it yields an adequate return for all the trouhl» 
expended in endeavouring to enter it. 

f it has any great resemblance to a club it is at ii} 
events—and in this respect it differs entirely from 
club—a place where the needy never cease from begying 
and the weary are never at rest. To define it in a fow 
words it is a sort of charitable institution, from the 
members of which every swindler in the land thinks i 
ought to extract a guinea or two. Even people who are 
not in poor circumstances imagine that the chief privi- 
lege of an M.P. is to drain his purse on the asking. 

he general public have little or no idea how fervently 
a@ man is respected and loved, nay adored, when |. 
enters the sacred precincts of the chamber of the House 
of Commons. The vigour and the display of this affe:. 
tion is astonishing—particularly in the begging letters 
of which an M.P. is the recipient in never-ending shuuls, 
The following is a characteristic letter : 

Dear Sir,—I beg most heartily to congratulate you on makin: 
the finest speech the House of Commons has heard for many 
day. For real oratory it compares favourably with the great 
debaters of our time. It was extremely convincing and full of the 
deepest thought, and the choice of words was remarkable in th» 
extreme. Your most reepectful servant, 

A. ScHWINDLER. 

P.8.—Our domino club is in very low water owing to heavy 
expenses, and being constituents of yours we should be very gratr- 
ful if you could spare us a guinea. I inclose receipt tor «iu 
guinea in anticipation. 

At tines this indiscriminate begging almost Ireaks 
ones bask, and I know several legislators who have been 
ollived to give notice to the effect that they cannot 
undei wy circumstances afford to add to their already 
lengthy list of subscriptions. However, if you refuse u 
po pec eee to a club you run the chance of losing votes. 
ee club votes are very handy when you are in i tight 

nce. 

Bat furan establishment where friendships are mace, 
the House of Commons is the best I know. Those who, 
from the nature of the speeches they level at each other. 
and because these perorations are sometimes flavoured 
with the spice of contemptuous satire, the public 
imagine to be the deadliest of enemies, are often the best 
of friends. The two ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Goschen, who are sv 
frequently engaged in wordy passages of arms, may 
often be seen engaged together in amiable conversation : 
while when Mr. Gladstone was in the House, his friendly 
chats with Mr. Balfour were the subject of mucli 
comment. Mr. Labouchere, again, is nat above smoking 
a cigarette in the company of what he might be expecte: 
to term a “crusty Conservative.” ut then Mr. 
Labouchere’s friends delight in calling him an aristocrit. 

That there are some sworn foes goes without sayin. 
For instance, one leading member of the present Govern- 
ment and a prominent representative of the Opposition 
would never dream of smiling, let alone speaking, were 
they to encounter each other in the lobby. Members of 
the House never think of shaking hands with one 
another after the commencement of the Session, or at 
any rate, after they have once met. They seem in thi- 
respect to regard themselves as all living together under 
one roof. 

Any peculiarity of dress in the House is cayerly 
seized upon as a subject for jocular conversation. We 
have now, alas! lost the picturesque figure of Mr. Kei: 
Hardie and his cloth cap—perhaps the most renowned 
and decidedly the most talked of cap the world has ever 
known. But not only this, we have to lament the be-t 
dressed man of the last Parliament—Mr. Bobby 
Spencer, who disappeared with the ebbing tide at the 
last General Election. 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


The Final War. 
roo oe 


The Story of the Great Betrayal, 


By Lou!Is TRACY 
ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST F. SHERIE. 


—07,0o— 
SUMMARY. 
1x98, War is declared aguiust Great Britain Ly France and 
ganiine. ‘An attack on Worthing is repulsed, ; 
‘Trene, dawhter of Lord Eskdule, British Ambassador at Paris, is 
Pall to: Captain Edward u, Lord Eskdale’s Military 
and Lieutenant Rodney, of H. “8, Magnificent, to Harington’s 


t 
‘ ‘ellos magazine rifle, invented by a Mr. Thompson, is tested. 

A re nto-boat destroyer, the Hornet, with epg in command, 
Je.ves Gibraltar to prevent the French from seizing the Suez Canal. 

‘Outpacing the French fleet the Hornet gucceeds in blowing up the 
nat, and xoes on triumphantly to Perim. The council of the allies at 
Panis aghast at the destruction of Suez and the news that the Straits 

jibraltar are bloc! 4 x 
al naval engagement between the allied Powers aud the 
British results in victory for the latter, 

Preparations are made for the invagion of France and Germany. 
Havre is chosen 08 the point of attack with the object of gnining P. ris, 
A terrifi¢ eugagewent follows, and Captain Harington gaius the V.C. 
‘After a stubborn resistance the French are routed. pea j 

Oy receiving news of this victory Sir Evelyn Wood sets sail with his 
expedition for Germany. A small but powerful fleet under Sir Nowell 
pai a enrages the attention of the enemy at the mouth of the Kiel 
vant. Me mwhile the main body of troops arrive with a large escort 
in sizht of Stralsund, A brigade of cavalry under Colonel Lockhart 
attacks wud captures the town from the rear. The next morning 
un Englishin 'n lay encamped on German soil. The United States 
ineanw hile remain n-utral, but coutemplate,ae the Presideut’s Messago 
declares, the ulumate annexation of Canada, The merchauts of New 
York purchase £40,000,000 of the newly-created stock. Adiniral 
Mal.an commands the United States Fleet maintain the security of 
her merchantmen. 

The British defeat the French in the battle of Les Rois d'Yvetot. 
The allies fall back on Russian aid, and their leaders set out by ial 
trun to interview the Tsar, Russia purposes the invasion of Britain, 
hoping thereby to draw her Indian Army, and leave the road te the 
East clear, Meanwhile the German Emperor visits the seat of the war, 
and instructs bis generals in the art of warfare. 
imminent, 


A battle appears 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Tue GERMAN Emperor Gets a Lesson. 

Tue day had dawned cold and grey, and a faint mist, 
heavy with the fetid air of the surrounding marshes, 
enveloped the plain of Stralsund. 5 

Koth armies lay concealed in its treacherous embrace, 
and the English outposts, doubly alert, sought anxiously to 
catch the ominous sounds which might betoken the enemy’s 
advance. But the gans on either side were silent, and there 
prevailed that horrible stillness which, pregnant with 
catastrophe and destruction, broods over a brief pause in 
the stress of battle. 

Admiral Fitzroy and Sir Evelyn Wood had spent the 
forenoon in close discussion of the situation. 

“I fear,” said the General gravely, ‘“‘ that I ought nut to 
accept your proposal that the fleet should remain in the 
harbour of Stralsund. It is, of course, for you to decide, 
but you will doubtless be of much more assistance to the 
English forces elsewhere.” 

“ Candidly,” replied the Admiral, “I do not care to leave 
you here, Our situation generally is, I know, full of the 
most terrible difficulties, and we have to violate almost 
every law of military science. But still, the fleet gone, you 
are alone, penned in an awkward country by an army that 
is practically inexhaustible. What can you do? How can 
you hope to break through? With us behind you, there is 
a certain path of escape; but if we go, you are not only 
menaced by decimation in front, you have also the danger 
of a hostile fleet entering the roads and turning its guns 
upon you.” 

Sir Evelyn shook his head: 

“My own duty, Fitzroy, is, it seems to me, clear. I hope 
you will sce it from the same point of view. There is not, 
and cannot be, escape for my army.” 

“No escape ?” 

“No. We must cither hold our ground or be destroyed. 
It is not & case where we can talk of retreat. If we hold 
eo we gain time. We may do considerable havoc. We at 
epte keep a huge army corps from mischicf elsewhere. 
si how can we retreat? Retreat can only mcan that we 
; Tow up the e: it means England invaded. Do not 
‘orget that we have got toa desperate issue. We cannot 
piige now in the luxury of territorial manceuvres. The 
ray of England must be settled here and now. If we are to 

crushed, let it be on German soil. Wo will at least dic 

, fighting. But we must, whatever 
happens, remain. I shall cling to 
Stralsund till my last man is shot. 
There is nothing else to be done.” 

“Tf you are determined,” roplied the 
Admiral reluctantly, “I will say no 
more. It is a terrible case where a 
sailor has to turn calmly out to sea 
whilst the soldier is fighting for his life. 
I don’t like it, and it goes against the 

in.” 

- a: said me General 
earnestly, ‘“‘ this war will see man 
changes, and God knows what the ait 
willbe. But wo will at least not think 


w : You cannot know 
Yon yer the may be in now. Let us part, old fellow. 
up the w I shall do my best here. I’m not going to throw 
for it ten without making the enemy pay more dearl 
anyhow. A ey care. We can only die for the old land, 
of England nd here I shall stay with all the pluck and pride 
ot—well, 114pelp me. If we win, we shall meet again. If 
don’t know that you or I or any one here—no, 
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a a i a a 


| 
not the least amongst ny men, will care a jot to keep on 


living. You know what I mean, Fitzroy. It isa true case 
of death or glory.” 

‘The Admiral pressed the General’s hand. 

“After all, you are right,” he sail. “I guess there's a 
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task like yous for me somewhere, and I hope sv. It will be ! 


some consolation to be in the thick of it.” 

A faint smile passed over the grave face of Sir Evelyn. 

“ We won't talk too much of dying,” he said. “ My army 
here is a pretty tough problem for the cnemy after all. 
Don’t be astonished if the day of miracles seturns. ‘I'wo 
hundred thousand Englishmen! My dear Fitzroy, there's 
victory in the very phrase!” 

And the two nen, passing swiftly into matters of detail, 
concluded their arrangements. Two cays later Admiral 
Fitzroy was to steam out to sca and make for the English 
Channel. A cruiser alone would remain in the harbour for 
purposes of communication. 

And General Wood, with the sca at his back ard countless 
foes in front, alone in a hcstile country, cut off on all sides 
from deliverznce, was to make his stand a long, stubborn, 
eerste stand, and defy the united armics of the German 

mpire. 

When the Admiral left him the General gave a few bricf 
orders to his staff, and then entered the train—consisting 
of the enyvine and a single carriage—which stood on the 
Berlin railway,and was kept in readiness night and day for 
rapid journeys to the advance lines. 

‘There was a curious expression upon his face, one that 
betokened both anxiety and elation. 

The fact was that he bad resolved upon an audacious 
move which the enemy least expected. Sir Evelyn Wood 
knew his Livy, and had not studied the strategic subtleties 
of Fabius in vain. 

He realised that the strongest defence he could make 
was one judiciously blended with attack. He could 
not hope to put to rout the enormous army before him, 
but he couldat least attempt to undermine itsmoral strength. 

To give repeated blows to the enemy, to rush out when 
opportunity favoured, and sting them where they showed 
weukness, and always to retire as soon as he had made them 
smart, giving them no opportunity for leisuwred battle, was 
a policy which he knew would do more to make his position 
secure than the most desperate resistance upon his own 
lines. It was his intention to break down the confidence 
of the foe, to create a sense of uneasiness, and to goad them 
into rash retaliation. Sir Evelyn Wood was a master of 


tactics, and knew the galling power of swift, destructive 


sorties followed by brilliant retreats. 

During the morning many picked regiments had been 
drafted from the three wings of the British Army into a 
magnificent division, which now rested on the seaward 
slopes of the centre of the line of fortifications. They 
formed a Reconnaissance Corps which, for experience, 
pluck, and discipline, could undoubtedly not be equalled 
outside the English ranks. 

Conspicuous amongst these favoured troops were the 
2nd Life Guards, comman:led by the Earl 
of Dundonald, the lst Dragoons, under 
Lieutenant - Colonel Tomkinson, the Sea- 
forth Highlanders, the Royal Irish Regi- 
ment, and the 2nd Battalion of the Buffs. 
The Reconnaissance Corps was commanded 
by that brilliant officer, Licutenant-General 
Keith Fraser, who had relinquished his 
position as Inspector-General of Cavalry for 
service in the field. 

Cavalry and infantry were supported by 
six batteries of Horse Gunners. Thoroughly 
equipped in every department, the corps 
was eminently suited to the dangerous task 
before it. A smart attack, swift mancuvr- 
ing, a rapid and effective blow, and a 
hurried and orderly retreat—this programme 
was one which troops, trained to the last 
deyreo of perfection, and to whom concerted 
action had become an instinct, were likely to 
carry out with the utmost success. 

With nearts beating high, and envied by every other 
soldier in the army, the Keconnaissunce Corps moved down the 
outer slope throngh the faint mist and made rapidly over the 
plain, This human projectile, hurled when least expected, 
was falling upon the centre of the German army at the very 
moment when the young Emperor wag lecturing his generals 
upon the art of attack and upon the specific virtue of the 
Nupolconic method. In all, there were not less than 3,000 
sabres, and 18,000 infantry, a body large enough for intlict- 
ing a severe blow, and yet not too unwieldly for the purposes 
of rapid movement and a speedy retreat. 

Barely had the alarm been raised, and the unsuspecting 
army apprised of this new danger, than a severe fire from all 
arms of the British forces poured into the German centre, 
and with a dash the corps was upon them. 

A slight disorder appeared in the enemy’s ranks. It had 
not occurred to the commander to anticipate an attack. He 
regarded the Englishmen as so much quarry, held fast in a 
difficult position, waiting—it might be for a day or two—to 
be quietly annihilated. 

Before therefore the enemy had time to reply, or to put 
themselves in a position to reccive the onset of the English 
soldiers, a destructive fire had committed enormous damage, 
and Teuton complaccncy had a first and severe experience of 
the quality of the Saxon mettle. 

In a few moments, however, the Germans had recovered 
themselves, and prepared to give a terrible response to the 
attentions of the gallant English corps. A heavy fire was 
opened from the batteries; but owing to the mist which 
still prevailed, and to the extended character of the English 
lines, the damage done was little, and much wild firing 
resulted in a waste of ammunition rather -than in any 
effective injury. : 

General Fraser handled his men’ with consummate skill. 
A rapid change of front confused the German gunners, who 
had to guess as far as possible the position of the attacking 
forces. 
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With all the ingenuity of scientific caleulation, tho 
British Commander directed his fire upon the huge target 
that lay at his mercy aud never halted a moment to «wait 
the reply which wight be made. 

Ina bricf time the Enylish infantry came into close econ- 
flict with the advanced troops of the enemy. — There wis 2 


: shout of triumph as, with merciless aim and unwavering 


force, the Seaforth threw themselves upon the startled znd 
Serlin regiment, and, after a Liief moment of indecision, 
hurled it back upon the main body. 

It was at this iustant that the Emperor William arrived 
at the front, enraged by the sud’enness of the blow which 
had caught him napping, and excited beyond measure by 
the fierceness of the onslauyht. 

Brave at heart and with the truc instincts of a soldier, 
he caught at once the nature of the situation, and a tirrce 
anger convulsed him at the spectacle of some of his own 
picked Kerlin troops staggering so yuickly beneath the 
blows of the cneny. 

For his troops, drilled with all the art and care of mar- 
tinet perfection, had for the most part never been in actual 
warfare, And the sudden dash of the English Recon- 
naissance Corps, persistent, terrible, and not to be denied, 
hal caused one of thoze brief panics from which cven 
experienced veterans arg not absolutely safe. 

Sword in hand and rezardless of danger, the Emperor 
rode amongst his retreating soldiers, and in furious languaye 
bade them take their stand again. Then, with a sudden 
change of purpose, rushed to a battery stationcd hard by 
which commanded the English advance. 

“'They are at your mercy!” he shouted to the major in 
command. “Beat them back! It is a disgrace that a 
handful of men should withstand the whole Germanarmy !” 

Glancing aronnd he saw a gun which remained silent, 
The British fire had decimated this section of the battery, 
and the quartermaster lay e 
dead upon the truck. 
Without hesitation or 
thought, but yielding to 
a wild impulse, he sprang 
off his horse, and sur- 
rounded by amazed 
artillery officers = who 
rushed up, trained the 
twelve- pounder unaided, 
and with his own hand 
fired it into the opposing 
infantry already pressing - 
hard upon the retreating 
Berliners. 

“Your Majesty!” cried a General officer, who dashed up 
at this extraordinary spectacle. ‘For Heaven’s sake, 


remount. You are in the most frightful danger. What 
shall we say if any harm befall you?” 
And so saying, he literally forced the excited Emperor to 


remount his charger, and without a moment’s delay took 
him off to a eafer spot. 

It was well he did so. Shamed and encouraged by the 
brave action of their Emperor, the gunners, although pelted 
by a fierce fire, stood with desperate courage to their guns, 
and, as the enemy came more clearly into vision, began to 
take a surer aim. 

In a few minutes a deadly hail of shrapnel opened upon 
the British Infantry. Already was the Berlin Regiment 
taking heart again, and thus checked in front and com- 
manded by a frightful fire, severe damage was inflicted upon 
the brave attackers. 

Colonel Stewart, of the Seaforth Highlanders, turned pale 
for a secund as he realised that the fury of victory 
carried his men into too a soe an advance, and that 
the battery opening upon him would possibly render retreat 
hideously disastrous. The mist, too, was beginning to clear, 
and he caw that the whole corps, as it fell back, as arranged, 
upon the British lines, would be followed by a fire which 
might reduce the force to rags. 

His plan of action was speedily formed. 

Rising in his stirrup’ he yelled to the regiment in ringing 
tones which could be heard loud above the rattle of 
musketry : “The Mackenzies have got their chance. 
We must take these guns. Fix bayonets! Charge!” 

His final order broke into a veritable shriek. He was 
answered by a wild Scottish 
cheer, and, without a 
moment’s hesitation, the 
brave Highlanders rushed 
full pelt upon the German 
battery, 

It was a terrible, if an 
heroic sight. The dauntless 
infantry, heedless of the 
fierce tire that played on 
them, closed up again and 
again as their ranks became 
thinned, and dashed im- 
perturbable and resistless 
up the slight slope towards 
the deadly guns. 

It was one of those rare acts which lift and ennoble war 
and make it sublime. The Seaforth Highlanders knew well 
that they were giving thcir lives for their fellows. If they 
reached the guns and silenced their fire, it would be pro- 
bably only by their own self-destruction, And they did not 
pause to heed this terrible thought, but with devoted 
heroism bore down upon the foe. 

Step by step they pursued their way, falling in dozens as 
they advanced; but their fierce persistence had its effect. 
Mere courage could not withstand the grim, awful deter- 
mination of men who knew they were doomed, and cared 
not for their safety. Bursting through the wavering 
ranks of a German infantry regiment which sprang for- 
ward to the support of the artillery, the noble remnant of 
the famous regiment cut their way to the battery, and ina 
second one of the guns was spiked. . 

It seemed unlikely that more than this could be effocted. 
Dashing up from all sides, reinforcements from the foe 
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arrived and threatened to surround them, and make of the 
battery a deadly carnage heap. Tho Highlanders held 
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fecling real mean as it is about France and Germany round- | Several of the British ships were as badly damaged 1-1 
ing on you in such an underhanded way, but if they knew of the enemy which still ficated, and nearly a!! 


their ground nobly, and with superb defiance withstood a 
wild attack before which almost any regiment might be 
pardoncd for sta ing. 

But now, in what seemed the last moments of a deod 
seidom paralleled, there came 2 new and welcome shout. 

“Old England for ever!” was the cry borne upon their 
ears. 

Ami the confusion it was difficult at first to realise what 
had happened. 

Stationed some distance away, and engaged in assisting 
in the retreat and covering the retiring infantry, the Ist 
Dragoons had witnessed from afar the heroic effort of the 
Seaforth Highlanders. a 

Nor did Colonel Tomkinson wait to consider. 

Forming his men, he bade them charge. Along the 
enemy’s lincs swept this magnificent regiment of cavalry, 
impetuous and terrible. 

earing through opposiug vlatacles, and by sheer weight 
and valour beating aside the press of opposition, the 
Dragoons dashed like a whirlwind up the slope and cut into 
the swaying mass surrounding the gallant Highlanders. 

So sudden, so magnificent, so resistless was the chargo 
that the whcle enemy yielded, half beaten back, and half 
magnetised. Ina second the remaining guns were rudcly 
harnessed to some of the cava!ry horses by the Dragoon:. 
The Seaforth thus cloaked were scon enabled to rapidly 
retire towards their lines, leaving the foe amazed and wildly 
wroth, not only at the escape cf their quarry, but at the loss 
of their guns. 

From his post away to the right the Emperor William 
had seen the magnificent charge of the British cavalry, 
and in pride of soldicrship could not refrain from an 
involuntary cry of angry admiration. 

Mistakimg his emotion, General Krudsdel, who was at his 
side, observed : 

“Ah, those English! They have the devil’s own luck.” 

His amazement was unbounded when his Emperor, turning 
fie round, said in indignant tones: 

“Silence, sir! What do you mean by your inzinuation ? 
Do you know that those are the Ist Dragoons? [I am their 
Colonel.” 

And turning his back upen his astounded Gencral, he 
trode off. 

Within two hours the masterly skill of General Fraser 
had carried the Reconnaissance Corps tu safety. It had 
effected his mission. 

Thousands of Germans lay dead upon the field. But 
this was not the worst. 

For the enemy had commenced to know and to fear the 
i of the British Tommy. 

he Emperor’s precept had been terribly borne out in 
practice. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Tue UNnexrecrep Haprens. 

Wnuewn Admiral Mahan quitted the shores of the United 

_ States he was fully convinced that the American nation ard 

their ie leaders held widely different views cn the 

. struggle in Europe. The sympathies of nearly every class 

of the community were entirely with the Mother country, 

whilst the Washington bureaucrats thonght they were play- 

ing at high politics by adoptirg a cautions and neutral 
attitude. 

The Admiral also knew that as soon as the Sovereign 
People had made its opinions clearly known the politicians 

. id “climb down.” 

Individually he was strongly on the side of Great Britain. 
Not only was her quarrel just—thus claiming his support as 
an upright and conscientious man of the world—but there 
was also a personal phase. As a sailor he quivered with 
the hope that when the United States navy came into action 
it might be to aid the flag of Nelson against any assailant, 
however powerful or amlntious. 

Yet, he had his definite orders, and these must be obeyed 
against all ee inclinations, even though the perform- 
ance of his duty should lead to the destruction of the ideals 
of his whole active life. 

As.a non-combatant, however, he was in no wey prevented 
from offering his best wishes to Vice-Admiral Joiuces E. 
Erskine when he encountered the Gritish North-American 
ficet on its way to the English Charnel. 

The two fleets sighted each cther in mid-ocean on the 
fifth morning after Admiral Mahan had left New York, and 
when they came more closoly together the American 
commander accepted the British Adnniral’s invitation to 
lunch, the two being, of course, wlready well acquainted. 

“Why are you returning to Europe?” inquired Admiral 
Mahan when they were conversing togcther, apart from the 
other officers, on the quarter-deck of the Cresent. 

“Treally doa’t know,” suid E:skine. “It seemed to me 
that our heme forces had abzolutely crumpled up all the 
enemy's ships cxcept the cruisers that ese: ped through Gib. 
and reached Prest in safety, end these cow easily he hell 
tight there by a section of the Chaurcl Fleet. Under such 
contitions it would surely have been better to leave me in 
Canadien water:. But my instructions wereimperative. I was 
to start forthwith and call at Queenstown for further orders, 
keeping an eye open on the way for any stray French or 
German ships which might have designs on our commerce.” 

“Tt is curions, certainly.” 

“Yes,” was the thoughtful rejoinder, “zo curlous that it 
suggest; a tremendous possibility.” 

“And what is thet?” eaid the American, 

“ Russia may be about to join the coalition against us.” 

Admiral Mahan uttered 2 prolonged whistle to give vent 
to his amazemcnt—a procenting so unlike the regulation 
deportment of a British officer of similar rank that a passing 
marine nearly followed his example. . 

“Snakes!” he said at last, “I wish that little business 
had been fixed up before I left New York.” 

It was now the turn of the Englishman to be puzzled. 
“Why ?” he inquired. -*' ; 

“ Because,” came the emphatic reply, “my people are 


that Russia was also taking a hand in the game, I should 
ae bo sniling alongside you to-day by accident, but by 
esign.” 
ee vet you quite sure of that?” said the other eagerly 
“I must say that I despaired of help from the States when 
I read the specches of your prominent men end tho articles 
of your chief newspapers.” 

“T guess I know the American pcople pretty well by this 
time,” was Admiral Mahan’s confident answer, “and you must 
not forget that the pecple pay for both the men and the 
papers. They can have a fresh tune whenever they like, 
you bet.” 

Under existing circumstances the two oflice:s agreed that 
it was inadvisable they should long continue in cempany, 
and the American Conunander decided upon 2 nicre 
soniherly course, 23 he was in no very urgent hurry to reach 
his destination, which, hy the way, wes thé British Clean ‘1, 
where he could coal and he out of the way of the belligcrents 
fer the time, whilst within easy call of the American Minister 
in London. 

Before parting the crews of Loth flects cheered cach other 
heartily. The American bands played “Rule Brittannia,” 
and the British bands struek up “ Hail Columbia,” following 
on with “ Yankeo Doodle.” 

Not to be outdone, and by way of @ final message, the 
flagship of the U.S. flect sent across the waters the strains 
of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

Thus, with mutual good wizhes, the fleets of England and 
the United Statea slowly diverged in their journey 


hull down on the horizon from each other. 

Vice-Admiral Erskine had a fairly smart lot of ships 
under his flag. They were not heavy verzels, it is true, and 
unable to encounter battleships of the latest type, but still, 
had such put in an appearance, there would, to use the 
classic expression of a gunner’s mate on the Crescent, have 
been “a devil of a row.” In addition to four recently built 
first-class cruisers, the Sutlej, Jwmna, Narbudda, and Jheliin, 
there were the usual members of the North-American fect, 
namely, the Buzzard, Canada, Cleopatra, Magicicnne, 
Mohawk, Partridge, Pelican, Tartar, and Tourmeline— 
fourtecn ships, all fast and all well armcd with quick-firing 
guns. 

On the morning after they had said good-bye to Admiral 
Mahan, the British flect discerned the smoke of a distant 
assemblage of ships slightly northward of their course, and 
Adiniral Erskine at once tock measures to be prepared for 
all eventuatities. 

It was well that he did go. 

Within half-an-hour’s time he had counted cighteen 
Freach and German cruisers. Evidently these were the 
vessels that had slipped through Gibraltar and remained 
so long inactive in the harbour at Hrest. Their mizsion 
now was to cut off all communication between Canada and 
Eng'and, and they regarded themselves as fully equal to 
the task of capturing the British North-American Avet 
when they encountered it. 

Nevertheless, Vize-Admiral vou Griidenau didn’t expect 
to meet his opponent in mid-Atlantic. 

In fact, he had been caught napping in every sense of 
the word, and Admiral Erskine was quick to realise that he 
was probably far more prepared for av immediate engage- 
ment than was the enemy. Anyhow, ke resolved to act 
upon that assumption, and whilst the French and German 
ships commenced to take distance for effective manauvring 
the British Admiral flew this signal: “ Pick out yow 
opponcnt and go straight for him.” 

The kattle commenced at 8.10 a.m., by the Crescent: firing 
at the German flagship Arsusta, 
and within one hour and fifteen 
minutes four British ships and 
nine of the allicd fiect had sunk, 
whilst the remainder of the 
enemy bed struck their colours. 

, A Cunard — steamship, — the 
Lucania, had come up just as the 
opposing fleets were closing 
together, and one of her paszcen- 
gers thus described the fight ina 
letter to n friend : 

“Excitement on hoard was 
almost at the point of madness as 
we saw the two masses of ships 
quictly nearing cach other, with- 
out the slightest sound being 

“SF audible over the intervening 
stretch of water. It was a positive relief to the nerves 
when the British flagship sent a shell whizzing at the 
enemy, who promptly replied. : 
“From that moment we certainly could not complain ef 
want of noise. Not only was there the banging and 
clashing of the big guns and the rattle of small arms, but 
te constant clang of the projectiles against the armoured 
es of the ships reminded one for all the world of the 
hammering and clattering in a ship-huilding yard. 

« Thia, however, was not ship-inaking but ship-breaking. 

In a little while we saw a versel pitch on to her nose and 

ostiaizht down. We believed her colowrs were French, 

ut could not be sure. 
“Someone appenled to the Captain, a Scotchman, and 
asked him which side was winning. The Captain glared 

awfully at him and said: ‘Are yo daft, man, tae ask sic a 

drivelling idiot’s question 7’ Of course, the Captain, like 

the rest of us, hoped there would be only one end to it. 

“ At last it was all over. ‘The noiso ceased, the smoke 

rolicd away from the face of the water, and wo could see 

tho Union Jack floating proudly, whilst not another flag 
was in sight. 

“Then we cheered like mad, and the women Legan to 

cry for sheer relief. Captain Macpherson nearly burst the 

foghora and steamwhistle before he gave the order to resume 
our course to New York.” 

The victory, though complete, had been dearly purchased. 


| must risk signalling an enciny aad trust to his he 
eastwards, and ere the light failed over the sca they were | 


rendered so unseaworthy that a moderate cale woul i | 
endangered their existence. 

Admiral Erskine found that over thirty per cent 
men were killed oz wounded, 
whilst on board the French 
and German ships the carnage 
had heen terrible, and he had 
to send one half of his available 
medical staf to their assist- 
ance. 

Three at loast of the enemy 
were quite disabled, and the 
Creseert, Narvludda, and Magi- 
cenne Lad te take them in tow. 

By wyhtfaul, the weather 
fortunately remaining calm, the 
Writish commander had suc- 
eecded iv securing something 
Like cricy in the dispesition 
of his crippled eet, which now 
commenced to meve quietly 
castwards, with the prospect of reaching Guoon | 
about four days’ time. 

The night was clear, and the lights of the great cn: 
of vessels conld consequently be distinguisked a: 2 
siderable distance. 

When, therefore, Commander James E. Tully, of 
dispatch vessel Seahcrse, sighted them he knew t: + 


wards to escape if the fleet should turn out to be ! 

He sent up four white rockets followed by a red on: 
waited auxiously for the reply, with his handon theen / 
room indicator. It came, four red rockets and one v' 
and he knew, to his excecding joy, that he had iu’ 
with Erskine’s force. 

As speedily as possible he was conveyed to the fa. 
He handed an Admiralty dispatch tu his supgrer 
and then, with the quick comprehensive glance 
tcof in the details of the day's proceedings. 

Admiral Erskive paled as he read the instruction... 
just received. 

“Great Heavens!” he cried, “my victory has }- 
disastrous usa defeat. EP suppose you guess the ents 
this dispatch, Commander Tully ?” 

“Tam afraid I de, sir,” was the answer, © Whey | 
Portsmouth the newspapers stated that althou: u 
had net cefinitely deelared war the Goverm 
treachery on her part. A stroms Russian flect 
throush the Baltic and was last sighted, the day J 
yesterday, ¢ff the north-west of Scotland. The Sx, 
also looking for you on the southern reute, and Pom .. 
have missed you if To had not fallen in wit’ 
Amcrican--—” 

“ da,” interrupted the Admiral. 
your rews ;” 

“It was the first question he asked me after uiv~ 
the fwiest information with rozard to your ; 
location, He at once inquired it Russia bad a 
war.” 

© And what did you say?” 

“T thought [was justified, sit, in giving bin is 
as I possess.” 

_“Porfeetly justified. What did he do then?” 

“Ho informed me of the chance of your mith... 
allicd fiects, which I'see you have done, sir, with .3': 
effect, and ut once, judging by his smoke-s 
for England full speed ahead.” 

The Admiral gazed hopelessly at the papers in !.°-' 
hefore he eaid, in a broken voice, “my orders ave t- ; 
ceed with all possible haste to the Bristol Channel t> 
cept 2 possible Russian attack upon cur coal sv}: 
here Tam, in mid-Atlantic, with a practically disali. 


“Did you tell 


hardly making five knots an hour and utterly unit 
fight half-a-dozen well-handled colliers. Oh, it i- . 
erucl!”” 

But Erskine was not the man to flinch before dis: 
however insurmountable they might appear. 

“Commander Tully,” he said with his wonted ou: 
of subdued energy, “ you must return at once to Vo! - 
and telegraph the facts of the exse thence to Lond: 
that five of my ships can make ten knots, and att): 
wo will reach the Bristol Channel. The cthers sre: 
save to act asa broken-down convoy tothe nine ship: 
captured. The other nine French and German citi: 
at the bottom of the Atlantic. If Providence s+ ° 
the rest of the fleet will in due course reach Cre: 
As a final word—every minute lost in conveyins th 
to the Admiralty, rendera the case of Enjtil 
desperate.” : 

Commander Tully saluted, swung himself overt!) + 
the Crescent without waiting for the formality of 3 | 
and said as he reached his beat: “ Bend to it, ms 
‘Sharp's’ the word with tho davits, ag the ship stor 
moment I reach deck.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Hoax: “I understand you ran away to sea whic: } 
were a boy.” 

Joax: “No, I started to, but my father cans: 
and I went on a ‘whaling’ expedition with hiu 


——+ ¢.——— 


“Waat's this?” exclaimed the younz | 
referring to the memorandum she had given hin. 
dozen eggs, a pound of raisins, bottle of lemon ex!: ' 
tin of ground cinnamon, and half a pound of -'- 
What do you want with all these things, Bellind.- 
“T've got a stale loaf,” replied the young wife, “ oe 
I'm going to save by working it up into a bread pud }'> 
I never let anything go to waste, - 


\ 
If you want to be well-dressed, well-fed, well-conditioned, and well pleased—read HOME NOTES paper, td. 
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' x.—Few men who have attained 
t aes of Pieaar collar have failed to notice 
aaa able property an in this important factor 

7 sculine raiment. 
- Pe eee power which defics the closest 
sstalpS, such a collar is enabled to endow even “ 
quietest of cravats with the most astounding power 0 
0 ion. ° 
pee which, left to itself on the top of some 
chest of drawers, for example, would not move an inch 
in acentury, instantly becomes peri atetic when laced 
in contact with one of these simple linen bands, and 
travels slowly, but surely, about under the wearer's left 
ear, from which stage of its progress it is usually 
drazwed back to its starting-point with more or less 
incidental strong language. 
ae centuries this eerultetty of the human cravat 
has been unpleasantly apparent to mankind, and yet 
the idea of turning it to some usful account has never 
until recently occurred to anybody. 

Mv. Newton discovered the law of gravitation, but he 
was singularly blind to what must have been yoing on 
under his very nose, if he wore, as he no doubt did, a 
stand-up collar. . . 

Very lately, however, it has been ascertained that 
this movement of rottion may be utilised as a natural 
clock. 

It is only necessary to mark off the collar in hours 
and minutes, and to wear some sort of pointer in the 
place of a scarf-pin, and the thing is done. 

The collar clock once set at the proper hour, the 
natural rotation of the cravat will do the rest. 

The advantages of this kind of clock are easily 
apparent, but there are a few objections to be urged 
acatinst it. 

In the first place, it is obvious that the progress of the 
cravat around the neck must be wholly unhindered, and 
that. consequently, no user of the collar clock can weur 
cout or vest. 

This state of things, however grateful in the heat of 
stmnner, would be found to have ita disadvantages during 
the colder months of the year, aud would undoubtedly 
impair the value of the invention. 

‘Then, even supposing ptople to be able to habituate 
themselves to going about in mid-winter in their shirt- 
sleeves, there are certain defects in the working of the 
collar clock which might give rise to annoyance. 

The melancholy circumstance, lamented by the late 
R. Burns, that we are unable to “ see ourselves as others 
sve us,” would make it necessary either to consult some 
other felluw’s collar clock when one wanted to know the 
time of dzy, or else to gaze at one’s own reflection in the 
mirror. But the general idea of the thing is goud. 


se i ep ae 


Simpson's GARDEN Hoss.—Every small boy has the 
sume preferences and weaknesses, and, as a general 
thing, it is with great difficulty that he governs them 
even when he tries, which is seldom. Now, it would be 
almost impossible to find a boy if you were to search 
the country from one end to the other, who doesn’t find 
ineffable delight in a garden hose. 

Not long ago Mr. Simpson employed a man to put his 
yarden in order, and his wife, being particularly anxious 
to have u finer garden than the lady next door, in order 
to make that person uncomfortable, coaxed her husband 
to have the thing done up in style. 

He therefore purchased various implements, painted 
red to attract attention, and ordered his boy to roll 
them about where the neighbour could see them, und to 
seeasionally leave them there for an hour or so, as though 
ly accident. : 

It was at this time that Mr. Simpson purchased a fine 
xitrden hose, that his boy might water the flowers at 
long range, and therefore run no risk of trampling the 
ape: 

And perhaps little Tommy Simpson was not happy! 
Why, he didn’t want to Ga anette but squirt all any 
long. He thought it much better fan than playing on 
the doorstep with his little sister, and concluded water 
was the basis of all true happiness in that water was 
made to squirt and skate on. 

Next Saturday Tommy Simpson made up his mind to 
‘pond the day watering the flowers and the passing 
edestrians. “So he first rolled the red lawn-mower 
about, and left it where the lady next door might see 
mail worry over it. Then he fastened the end of the 
use to the hydrant and played a stream over on the 
mignonette. ‘Then he tried to see how far and high he 
t ud quiet, so he directed the stream in another 
rena ew In trying to squirt over a couple of apple 

res behind the house, he let the stream come down on 

's hig brother, who was sleeping peacefully in a 

wnmock screened by the foliage of the surrounding 
shrubbery. 
re that, you!!!PPPII!PP PINE” 

1 Did any water go on you?” placidly inquired the 

mys ais he turned the stream off. 

jm soaked !” yelled the big brother. “I've got it 

ill; pet a drop went on the ground.” 

ne ae needn't go swimming to-day,” suggested the 
all boy. “It is just as comfortable to lie in a 


Hb) j * * 
bathing « Le wet clothes as to sit on the shore in a wet 


ee ee 


| with being drunk and disorderly. 
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At this juncture the old parson stepped out in front 
of the place to talk with a man who was passing. The 
parson was looking very well in his long frock coat and 
high Lat. The bat could be seen faintly through the hedge 
that stood inside the fence, and another boy, who had 
just dropped in, called Tummy Simpson's attention to 
the top hat, which he said was gswarm of bees und should 
be promptly squirted on. 

So Tommy measured the distance to the front door, 
so that he could get in the house before the bees 
could reach him. Then he took a déWberate aim and let 
fly, fetcbing off the parson’s hat and very nearly kuocking 
him off his feet, while the cleric and the person to whom 
he had heen talking were literally soaked to the bones. 

Then the boy started for the house. 

So did the parson. 

And likewise the man who had been conversing with 
the parson. 

But Tommy Simpson was not caught. As soon as he 
saw what he had done he shot right out of the back 
door, and never stopped running until he was in the 
woods, 

About two hours later Tommy Simpson returned, but 
didn't go in the house. He thought the would crawl in 
at hedtime and rise carly and eat his breakfast and get 
out before his father wasup. But before long he was 
at the hose avain. He ee leave italone; and, be- 
sides, he concluded he might get on the good side of his 
mother by washing the windows, and cancel the crime 
of having soaked the parson, who objected to that kind 
of thing. 

So he commenced on one of the upstairs windows, but 
didn't notice a pane being broken. As luck would have 
it, the stream went right through without touching 
anything, and was not stopped in its mad career until 
it came in contact with the bald head of Mr. Simpson, 
who was lost in the golden mazes of a post-prandial 
dream. 

In an instant he was down in the front gard, and 
lifted his son off the ground by his jacket collar, and 
drummed on him with a stick until he wore the patch 
off the dome of his trousers. 

The boy rent the purple vault of heaven with his 
whoops, and when he played cricket, 1 few days later, 
he had to get someone to run for him. And Mr. 
Simpron has put the hose out of his sight, and has 
ordered the gardener to water the flowers in the usual 
way. 

— 


New Orrice Boy: “A man called here to thrash 
you 2 few minutes eee 

Editor : “ What did you say to him?” 

“T told him I was sorry you weren't in.” 


—————» § -—_—- 


A Stincinc Resuke.—“ Prisoner, you are charged 
Are you guilty or not 
guilty ?™ 

“That's what you're paid to find out; I ain’t going to 
help yer.” 

—~ ¢§-—_ 

HE came from his daily grind at the office, and falling 
into a chair, said: “ What have you to read? I'm just 
in the mood for reading something sensational and 
startling—something that will make one’s hair stand on 
end.” 

© Here's the bill for my dresses, darling.” 


— fe OC 


MAGISTRATE: “ You are charged with stealing a dog. 
What have you to say?” 

Prisoner (sullenly): ‘The dog followed me ‘ome.” 

Magistrate : “ But the constable says it did so because 
you had some liver about you.” 

Prisoner (impudently): ‘Well, a man can't walk 
about without ’is liver, can 'e ?” 


THE BEST BICY 
BUY! 
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eghrehteglialeshrrliisie 
INCE everyone in these days must have a Bicyclo they 
S may as well havo the best. And the best, as it 
happens, is not the st expensive. 


me PEARSON'S BICYCLES “we 


cost 


£14 14s. Including Accessories. 


Ag these machines are equal in every respect to the very 
best machines made and sold at £25 each, or more, it will he 
seen that the purchaser cf a PEARSON'S BICYCLE is over 


£10 IN POCKET. 


‘These machines are made both for ladies and gentlemen, 
and in every size. They are fitted with pneumatic tyres, 
tangent spokes, Brooks’ saddle, if preferred, reversible 
handle bars, mud-guard, brake, pump, wallet, spanner, and 
oilcan. Carter's gear-case will be supplied at an additional 
cost of 28s. Cash must in all cases sccompany orders, and 
those which come first will be served first. 


A prize of £100 see page 572, 


FACTS. 


Horses succumb to cold quicker than any other 
animal, 


Ir is said that every spotted doy has the end of his 
tuil tipped with white. 


Jupaina by the insanity returns, sixteen cases in a 
thousand are caused by love affairs. 

A WELL-KNOWN man in Chicago lives inan exact copy 
on asmall scale of Windsor Castle. 


In Switzerland a favourite dish is boiled chestnuts 
mashed fine and served with whipped cream. 

AmonG the Peshawur Pathans the mother’s prayer is 
that the child may grow up to be a suce2ssful thief. 


THE most wonderful vegetable in the world is the 
truffle. It has neither roots, stem, leaves, flowers, nor 
seeds. 


IF you were on tha moon the earth would appear to be 
sixty-four times larger than the sun does to residents of 
this planet. 


Tite finest tomb in Great Britain is undoultedly that 
of the Duke of Hamilton, in the grounds of the duke's 
scat. It cost over £200,000, 

Ir has been calculated that a ten-barrelled machine 
gun is equal in intensity and endurance of fire to an 
entire company of infantry at full war strength. 


Amona the Kindeh people, who live on Luke 
Nyassa, in Africa, the favourite form of suicide is to 
enter the water and allow oneself to be swallowed by a 
crocodile. 


CostTuME musicales are the social fad of the moment. 
If the evening is to be devoted to Russian music, for 
instance, all the guests are invited to come in Russian 
costumes. 


WHEN Wordsworth was made poet laureate he had 
to borrow Samuel Rogers’ dress-coat to go to Court in, 
and, strangely enough, when laureate honours fell on 
Tennyson, he, too, borrowed Rogers’ very coat for the 
same purpose. 

Tue Presbyterian Church of Waterloo, Indiana, 
U.S.A., can well claim to be one of the most unique 
buildings in the world, so far as the material of its con- 
struction goes, for it is built substantially of stone taken 
from one huge boulder. 

Ir is not generally known that when a person falls 
into the water a common felt hat may be made use of as 
a life-preserver, and by placing the hat upon the water, 


rim down, with the arm round it pressing it slight hpie— 


the breast, it will bear a man up for hours, 


Accorpine to the laws of good society in China, 
young widows should not re-marry. _Widowhood is 
therefore held in the highest esteem, and the older the 
widow grows the more ayreeable her position becomes. 
Should ehe reach fifty years she may, by applying to 
the Emperor, get a sum of money with which to buy 
a tablet, on which her virtues are named. The tablet 
is placed over the door at the principal entrance of her 
house. 


In the United States people not only ride to church 
on their bicycles, but attend funerals on them. An 
elopement on bicycles has also occurred, and it bas been 
pointed out that the famous picture of the cavalier 
anxiously waiting at the castle door for his lady love to 
appear and mount the palfrey which is to bear them 
both far from tyrannical yuardians cannot at all com- 
pare with the picture of the “ pneumatic steed with its 
doubled-up lovers pedaling away to freedom.” 


AN extraordinary tale is told by Major Pryse Gordon 
of a wound received in the Waterloo campaign by one 
Donald, of the Ninety-second Reyiment. He had been 
shot in the thigh by a musket ball. The ball was 
extracted but still the wound did not heal. A large 
abscess formed. Poultices were applied, and on an 
incision being made, lo and bebold! a five-franc piece 
and a one-franc piece were extracted, together with a 
bit of cloth, the larzer coin having been hit nearly in 
the centre and forced into the shape of a cup. 


Ir is generally supposed that the lily is the nationa 
flower of France. But this is not the case, for although 
the flerr-de-lys is often taken for the emblematic flower 
of France as the rose is of England, it is in reality only 
the emblem of the old French royalty, and its import is 
no more 2 national one than the bees and violets of 
Napoleon. Asa matter of fact France has no nati nal 
flower, and if it did possess one it is much more likely 
to be the daisy than the lily. for this simple flower is a 
universal favourite with the French. The only heraldic 
emblem of the country is the Gallic cock. 


a 
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Thereby certify that the premium in respect of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE has been paid up to Mah 25th, 
1896, and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEERLY is 
insured with this Company against Fatal Railway Accident to the extent 
of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, undsr the conditions named in the 


coupon on page 567. 
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Ocean Accident and 
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WHY BEES WORK IN THE DARK. 


BEES fe out all day gathering honey and work at 
night in the hive, building their combe as perfectly as if 
an electric light shone there all the time. Why do they 

refer to work in the dark? is often asked. Everyone 

nows that honey is a liquid with no solid sugar in it. 
After standing it gradually assumes a crystalline appear- 
ance, or granulates, and ultimately becomes a solid 


Honey has been experimentally inclosed in well-corked 
flasks, some of which were kept in perfect darkness, 
while the others were exposed to the light. The result 
‘was that the portion exposed to the light sooncrystallised, 
while that kept in the dark remained unchanged. 

Hence we see why the bees are so careful to olscure 
the glass windows which are placed in their hives. The 
existence of the young depends on the liquidity of the 
saccharine food presented to them, and if light were 
allowed access to this, it would, in all probability. prove 
fatal to the inmates of the hive. 


t+-—_—_- 
THAT DELICIOUS FIVE MINUTES. 


ON opening my eyes the first thing that meets them 
is my own breath rolling forth, as if in the open air, like 
smoke out of a chimney. Think of this symptom! 
Then I twn my eyes sideways and see the window all 
frozen over. Think of that! Then the servant comes in. 

“It is very cold this morning, is it not?” 

“ Very cold, isn't it ?” 

“Very cold, indeed, sir.” 

“More than usually so, isn’t it, even for this 
weather f” 

Here the servant's wit and good nature are put toa 
considerable test, and the inquirer lies on thorns for 
the answer. 

“ Why, sir, I think it is.’ 

Good creature! there is not a better or more truth- 
telling servant going. 

“I must rise, however; get me warm water.” 

Here comes a fine interval between tke departure of 
the servant and the arrival of the hot water, during 
which, of course, it is of “no use” to get up. The hot 
water comes. 

“Is it quite hot? 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Perhaps too hot for shaving ; I must wait a little.” 

“No, sir, it will just do.” 

There is an over-nice propriety sometimes, and 
officious zeal of virtue a little troublesome. 

“Oh, the shirt; you must air my clean sbirt. Linen 
gets very damp this weather.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

—~ ‘Here ancther delicious five minutes. 


— of 
HOW ROYALTY DINES, 


THe Queen is very fond of Scotch dishes. 

The Queen Regent of Spuin remains true to the 
Austrian cooking, being especially fond of Vienna 
bread 


The Emperor of Austria sets the richest and best 


table of all European potentates, but he is himself a 
tomiperet ter and drinker. 
umbert of Italy might be called a vegetarian, 


as he ‘ives almost entirely upon fruit and vegetables. 
He drinks only Bordeaux wines mixed with water. 

The Emperor of Russia is a hearty eater. Even at 
breakfast, tea, eggs, ham and beef must be placed on his 
table. At luncheon, which is eaten about eleven o'clock, 
the Tsar takes bouillon, with eggs, mutton chops and 
cold game. Asa rule at this meal he drinks three cups 
of strong coffee. At two o'clock he eats a dish of milk 
and rice. Dinner is served at six o'clock. It is a hearty 
meal, after the French pattern. Before going to hed he 
stills the pangs of hunger with tea or coffee. 

The most temperate of all the earth’s potentates is 
Pope Leo XIII. His breakfast, which he is accustomed 
to eat after mass, consists of coffee and milk alone. At 
night the aged ruler of the Church eats two eggs, a 
small piece of chicken, as a rule, and some fruit. He 
drinks at the eame time some Bordeaux. On fast days 
fish and macaroni are substituted for the chicken. 
From dinner-time until bed-time the Pope takes no 
nourishment, with the exception of a bit of bread dipped 
in milk. 

Emperor William II. is a heavy eater. He prefers 
nourishing dishes, however, to the refined examples of 
the cook’s art. After the morning bath he is served 
with an English breakfast, consisting of tea, bread, 
eggs in some form cételletie, beefsteak, etc. His 
lunch, usually eaten alone, is also rich. He takes at 
this time soup, meat, vegetables, roast, and sweets. 
Dinner is announced at five o’clock. At this meal the 
Empress and chance guests help the Emperor in whiling 
away the time. It does not consist usually of more 
dishes than the other meals, but great care is taken in 
selecting them. The Empress ofien makes up the bill 
of fare herself, and tries to choose the favourite dishes 
of her husband. If the Emperor has taken much 
exercise during the day, a light meal is eaten late at 
night. Tea and cold meats, at least, are always ready. 
His Majesty ie extremely fond of “bowle,” or punch, 
seldom taking beer. His fayourite beverages are Moselle 
and Rhine wines, ; 


PEARSON’S BICYCLES—£14 14s., including accessories. 
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SOLDIERS IN BALLOONS. 


LET us suppose that the balloon and waenen attached 
to a body of troops have formed a junction, and are 
ready to start with the troops. Away goes the waggon, 
with the balloon hangs on to its tail, while the 
attendant sappers on eé! side keep it steady. The 
train moves along at a good round pace, easily keeping 
up with or even passing the infantry, und makes for the 
particular spot at which it has mn determined to 
commence ballooning operations, which is usually onthe 
top of a good high hill. 

An ascent is an easy enough matter, and soon accom- 
plished. The balloon is securely 
fixed to the end of the wire-rope, 
and the two men who are to ascend 
take their places. At the word of 
command the men who have been 
holding down the car let go and 
~ shoots the balloon, unwindin 

ne rope as it rises, and allowe 
sometimes to ascend to a height of 
1000 feet. 

And suppose the officer receives 
instructions to move the position 
of the balloon, is it necessary to 
haul it down? Not abit of it. A 
man is placed at the end of the 
waggon, who carefully guides 
the connecting rope so that it can- 
Nee not get entangled or run risk of 
-<> being cut, and away goes the 


eerng vehicle, sometimes at a trot across 
; A eee and up and down hills, 


4 until the balloon itself is a lon 
” —™ distance away from the origina 
7 station. 

The balloon is brought to earth in an expeditious 
manuer. A long, stout pole, in the middle of which is 
a pulley wheel, is laid across the rope. Half-a-dozen 
men seize the pole and run it along the rope, and their 
weight soon brings the ballcon down to the ground. 
Passengers can thus be exchanged, or any other opera- 
tions can be carried on, and then the men run the pole 
back, and up shoots the balloon again many hundreds of 
fect into the air, without having been away from its 
exalted position more than a few minutes. 

But it is not necessary to lower the balloon in this or 
any other manner whenever it is required ? 
that messages shoyld pass _ between 
those below and those above. There are 
variouscontrivances for accomplishing this. 
Sometimes, for instance, a wire is attached, 
through which messages can be sent by f 
telephone. Another plan is to dispatc 
communications down the wire cable, and 
the letter or paper, weighted with a small 
sand-bag, is sent fluttering to the ground. 
The human voice, it may also be added, 
can be heard both from a considerable 
height and depth, so that verbal communi- 
cation is not difficult if there is no wind. 

When the balloon is up aloft it is used for purposes 
of observation only ; but the observations to be of any 
value must be of a recorded character, so that they can 
be made use of by the General in command. The 
observations are recorded in pe form, partly by 
hand and partly mechanically. Officers belonging to 
other corps than that of the Royal Engineers are aes 
time to time attached to the balloon section. 

The dutiea of these officers are to make sketches or 

5 maps of the country which they 
see before them, and especially to 
note the position of troops. Where 
the country is already iden the 
officer takes a map and a pair of 
field-glasses, and proceeds to mark 
on the former as quickly as he can 
all the bodies of troops which he 
sees. He is provided with two 
pencils of different-coloured 
chalk, with which he is able to 
= indicate the position of his friends 
and that cf the enemy. 

These sketches can be sent down in rapid succession 
in the manner already described, and handed to orderlies 
who are waiting below ready to gallop off with them ; 
and the General can thus be palatal of any change 
made in the disposition even of the enemy's troops in a 
very few miautes. 


oh H 


WE WILL PAY YOUR TAILOR’S 
BILL FOR FIVE YEARS, 


Or rather you can send him the cheque yourself if you 
win the 2100 Coupon Prize. All that is necessary is to 
collect more Pearson’s Weekly, Short Stories, and Story Teller 
Coupons before the end of the year than anyone else. The 
task is not a difficult one. It is only necessary to recom- 
mend the papers to as many of your friends as possible and 
ask them to increase the circle of readers, and meanwhile 
collect allthe coupons, Full particulars of the competition 
have already appeared and will appear again shortly, 


. 


“They may be described in one word—perfect.” 


Tae eee ee ee 


WEEX ENDI:a@ 
Magcu 7, Lyi, 


ANOTHER MOTHER-IN-LAW 
SOMEWHERE. | 


In the course of a recent trial for bigamy. it is r-! -, 
the prisoner's counsel exerted himself to the utu:.-: 
save his client, but there was no disguising the fi. |: 
the case was going against him. 

Judge, prosecuting counsel, witness, all were «: 
ingly severe on the unfortunate prisoner, and wi): +s; 
sitbierin tae number one stepped into the witne--.:. 
the culprit was obliged to sit down, being accomm:)..: 
with a chair by order of the judge. 

For an hour and a half the tongue of that wom 
heard from the witness-box. completely eclipsin, 1. . 
eloquence of either counsel. 

As an example of what can be done with a |. 
tongue and biting sarcasm, the speech wa, \.: 
pertect. 

At length she paused for breath, and the pri: - 
counsel took advantage of the circumstance to lewn. 
and address his legal opponents. 

“ Give the man a chance,” he implored in a vin!-: 
* Don’t be hard on him. He has another mother-in-" 
somewhere.” 


atte gg ag eet 
STOVES FOR THE POCKET. 


“Why, how warm your hand is!" excliimed y . 
Noodles upon clasping hands with his friend Ti.’ |: 
one day during a sharp frost. 

‘Timkins grinned. 

“You haven't your gloves on either; and yet. ~ 
wy gloved bands are like icicles, yours are as war, 
toast. Do you carry stoves in your overcoat pocket. - 

“That is precisely what i do,” replied Tink. 
daughing. “ Your random guess struck the; 
squarely. I carry a stove in each side pocket of uny + - 
coat. Here is one of them.” 

With this Timkins drew forth and exhibited tu »! 
curious little tin box about six inches lony | 
in width and one inch in thickness. It was s 
curved in shape and appeared to be covered with: - +1 
stuff like glazed calico. When thie top was removed: 
inside was seen to be made of tin perforated iit! 
great muny holes. It contained nothing bat a ru: 
stick of some queer-looking substance, which wis} 
ing at the end with a bright redness, but without 
flame or a particle of smoke. 

“ What do you call it?” demanded Noodles. 

“It isa Japanese stove. A device that has beon 
in Japan very commonly for centuries. You se. i: 
simply a tin box with holes in it, covered on the out- 
with this calico stuff to help to retain the heat. 
really quite hot, you observe, and it will remain ~: : 
five hours with the burning of a single fire-stick. T 
are so small and so flat that they don't even make « 
pocket bulge.” . 


—_——si 


ENTRAPPING THE COOK'S 
YOUNG MAN. 


A MISTRESS, whore cook has just given notice. ree. 
told of the unfortunate mistake which led to it. Con « + 
sing with a friend she explained: “One eveniny : - 
week I was prevented going out as I intended to. | 
decided to make cgramels and sent cook out fur :.: 
ingredients. I was in the pantry while she wis (0 
and I heard someone sneak into the kitchen. I v~ 
out, and oh! there was the worst-looking man yor ' 
saw.” 

“A burglar?” 

“Yes, I saw that ata glance, but I thought of .’. 
and stood firm.” 

“You plucky dear.” 

“*Yes. You are the gus man, aren't you?’ I--! 

a queer voice. He started, but without replying, Jit}: * 
between him and the door, and said: ‘Allright, ju-* 
in there.” And though he was all of a tremor. wi: :. 
too anxious to get away, I drove him into the p:nt:y 
locked the door on the outside, then I fell in. « 
faint.” 


over me, and I told her in a whisper what had bp)* 
and begged her to go for the police while I kept = 
She went fast enough you may be sure.” 

“Well?” 

“She came back with two big policeman and J. ? 
whom she had met at the corner. The policemin >: / 
must be ‘Long-haired Mike,’ for whom the, 
looking. James said ‘My brave little wife!’ in | 
erernsd to feel the ten pounds reward in my pocket. 4 
opened the pantry door, while cook and I jumpe. =; 
chairs to be out of bullet range, but when cook s+ 
man—she went into hysterics.” 

“Such women have no courage.” 

“It wasn’t that. He was her best young min. 
see, she thought I would be out, so she had decided: : 

a luncheon party of her own; but he came while =: ~ 
at the "a, and I mistook him for a burglar.” 

“ And didn’t you get your ten pounds?” . 

ss ap Be ya 7 pai ay about it. The police 
away laughing, cook gave me warning when «2 
came out of her hysteria.” 


WECK ENDING 
Marcu 7, 1896. 


THE VALUE OF REFORM, 


Tire temperance apostle was walking along the pave- 
covene inthe consciousness of his own goodness, | 
’L-dressed man stopped him and shook his 


2 ot. 


whons 


‘ Y. - eer remember me.” eaid the well-dressed man. : 
eis eh" F } 
: i+, yeurs ago I attended one of your meetings, 

; ‘ogra you draw a graphic picture of the able 


ce whose children went ragged, while the children ' 

= 45 pubtican, with whoin he spent his wages, were 
‘lin silks. The story fitted my case toa T.” 

~ And you reformed P” 

“should say I did reform. 

hou « business myself.” 


Went into the public- 


Ee | tion anything but pleas int. 


SINDBAD’S VALE OF DIAMONDS. 


A Spot 


ad 


RESEMBLES IT. 


veite s romance which will probably survive for cou- 
tires te caine, the spot where the seribbler of ages ayo 
drvjpy el the well-renowned Sindbad the Sailor from the 
fut? his fabulous bird, has ever been a subject for 
reece niroversy. 

fist the ancient mariner who contributed to the 
Nights” the startling story cf Sindbad's 
ges must surely liave visited the islind of 


ii the Eastern Archipelago, and made it the scene 
ccend adventure. Ainple proofs of its locality | 
iv’. in the anecdote itself, : 
Tie very tall trees by the seashore up which the 

wkeu Sailor climbed. the “very deep valley sur- 

Von all its sides with mountains of creat height,” 
iy“ wrowing suddenly dark, as if obscured by a 
wv at cloud,” the arrival of the merchants in quest of 
jrosioas stones, the enormous serpents, and even the 
L 


‘ossul bird itself, sllowing for poetic ticense, ail point 

til. place as the cource of the author's inspiration. 

tere the snakes seem almost big enongh to * swallow 
“a elophant with ease,” and condors and eayles which ” 
rrey on them could. by a little stretching of an 
(ri -:tal imagination, be easily expanded into the pro- 
dizsity proportions of tha roc. Rbinoceroses wid 
1) pheni,, mentioned in the narrative, still inhabit the ! 
itd. cud the “tree whence camphor is extracted” is 
uP ecommon growth. 

But the diamonds are not here. Sind!.ad probably 
“salted” that marvellous mine of his. And that is it 
ces. not altogether unknown in the island. 


THE PROPRIETORS 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


Beg to Announce that they have purchased from 


IN THE JsLAND OF JAVA THAT CLOSELY | 


‘has Deecome cf Tom Appleton? 


| This veleanic valley is prosaically known asthe Bromo. | 


It is situated in the Residency of Pasccroewan, about a 
day's journey from the port of that name, on the River 
Gemlonz, which flows into the Straits of Maduia. It 
is the ntidst ofa range of thirty-six lofty mountains, 
eleven of which are active volvanoes, and whose hichest 
pesiks are Semaroc and Maliimern, : 

Sti ‘dy poules and Coolie guides are provided for the 
/ ambitious visitor, who would penetrate this wilderness 
of eruptive and awe-inspiring nature. 
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A VERY SEVERE MOTHER, 


A VERY estimable widow has a son who is far from 
estimable. His poor mother is nearly broken-hearted. 
She was ¢ mfiding her troubles one day to an old and 


_ trusted friend. 


_When the traveller has desconded the almost perpen. | 
Qienlar rocks. which at heivlt of 1,0U0 fect surround the | 


insular desert, quite a family of sinaller volcanoes are 
observed, smouldering in a quiet sort of way—sitting in 


sense of the latent powers they hold within. and the 
‘angry tempers they periodically display. makes the situa- 
One can well understand a 
; valley of diamonds being guarded by such ghastly 
| sentinels as these, 

In the desert it-vlf there are no signs of precious 
stones or anything thet could possibly be mistaken for 


bee es diamonds; | ‘eis ¢ adition ¢ ‘ : 
Ji: spot, which inspired an anonymous author to . + ott there ts im fraditem mone the far 


told sel ulboys spell-bound for generations past and to | 


rem-ining Buddhists, who live near by, that Arab | 
traders in years past violated this sacred spot, which is 
‘ still held in superstitiovs awe. and that their mission wis 
to procure the treasures it held. Whether they did this 
by means of raw beef and rees is net known, At all 


of Disinonds should read the powerful romance which 
will commence in THE Srory TELLER, dated Mareh Lith, 
and entitled “Sindbad’s Valley.” 


In THE CHEMICAL LanonaTony.—Professor: & What 
Wasn't he studying 
with the class last yeur 2’ 

“Ah, yes; Appleton—poor fellow! A fine student. 
but absent-minded in the use of chemical-—very, That 
discolouration en the ceiling—notice it +” 

“Yes.” 


“That's Appleton!” 
——+ t o—_. 


A WELL-KNOWN American millionaire, who lately 
visited London with his family, went to the most 


aristocratic and exclusive of the West-end hotels for 


apertments. On stating his requirements to the 
manager he was duly informed of the charge which 
would le made. 

‘Well.” said the millionaire, after a short pause, “I 
guess I will hire the rooms; but if I thonght of 
making a long stay I guess I'd much prefer to buy your 
hotel!” 
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CAPTAIN THATCHER the SOLE COPYRIGHT of 
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A SPECIAL NUM 


CONTAINING CAPTAIN THATCHER’ 
Was Published on TUESDAY, 
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BR, JAMESON, never before published. 


MSS. and SKETCHES describing and depicting 


SH INTO THE TRANSVAA 
MESON'S TROOPS 


PRiO : R P at 5 
RiOR, our Special Artist in the Transvaal, and an Original Portrait 


PRICE oOmnw E SHILLING. 
Office: 198, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


a circle, smoking the ripe of peace, so to speak. But a , 


events, auyone who wishes to learn more of this Valley: 


“Tam afraid.” said her friend, “ that you are not firm 
eamgh with John; you are too easy with him.” 
‘ af a contiary, Dam afraid soinetiies that I ain too 
arsnh, 
“Why. what Lave you ever done ?' 
“Ob. Lhaven't done anything, but I have talked to 
him a good deal.” 
~ What have you snid 2” 
* Why. Ihave suid, ‘John! John! John!’ und other 
severe things.” 


’ 
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A FAMOUS PRISON DESIGNED BY 
A CONVICT. 


Pernars the most interestiny fact about the build. 


‘ing of Wormwood Scrubs prison is that the plans for 


its construction were drawn out by a convict in his cell 
while undergoing the probationary nine months to a 
long term of imprisonment. 

The man was originally an architect, and among the 
foremost of his profession, He was a gentleman by 
birth and education, but in early life began to abuse his 


j natural gifts, and at the time was undergoing his 


‘and wis effected under great disadvantages. 


second term of imprisonment for forgery. ‘The com- 
pletion of the work occupied him for nearly six months, 
In plice 
of a table, for instance, he had to pin bis paper to the 
wall of his cell, moving it round with the sun in order 
to obtain the best light. 

The prison authorities consider this marvellous 
specimen of architectural drawing the finest piece of 
work ever done by an English convict. It measures in 


' size Sft. din. by Sft. Gin., being drawn to the scale of an 


hundredth part of an inch. 
The convict displayed the greatest interest and pride 


' in the erection and completion of the prison, which was 


WOULD 
power or influence THAT WAS NOT BEXNL VCE SED: ty 


built entirely by convict labour. It contains 1,381 
separate cel!s for prisoners. which cost en an average 
£70 7s. each, besides hospital wards and a chupel. 

The total numler of bricks required was 35,000,000 


, each one being made by the convicts on the premises, or 


leased for the purpose. The iron 
Datend or Chatham 


4 


on some adjoining lan 
castings were obtained fro. 
prisons, the granite from Dasii occ. ui 
stone from Portland, The?) cose ec trot yi 
more than £97,000. 
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THE ANTISEPTICS OF EMPIRE. 


CIVILISATION OF THE WORLD. 


THE COMMAND OF THE SEA AND BRITISH POLICY. 


perfvet defence the comtiunl of the sea. 
coasts of the world were peculiarly under the indnane> of the nition that beld it. 


BRITAIN MUST EITHER LEAD THE WORLD, OR MUST UTTERLY 
PERISH AND DECAY AS A NATION, 


pas COMMAND OF THE SEA AWD BRITISH POLICY.—‘Anistind, he poiatod our, re scred for 
its One of the consequences of the comma of the cca wats that tue 
Rut thongh the power given 


Ly the command of the ser was so great, it wis con ltioued by a moral law, The Werld WOULD NOT TOLERATE 


long any great power oy influene> THAT WAS NOT EXERCISED FOR THE GENERAL GOOD. 
so long as it was a USEFUL AGENT for the GENERAL BENEFIT OP 
she had oboyed this law we migtst fairly claing. 
monopoly of the ocean to introlues: LAW wad CIVILISATION all ove 
and the slave trade, and vd opened to the trade of all mations every port on the vlobe exe>pt those that belonged to 
But all this lelto the conclusion thit BRITAIN must either LEAD THE WORLD, or 
must UTTERLY PERISH AND DECAY AS A NATION.’ 

SPENCER WILKINSON'S Ad-lress xt the ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTE. 


EMPIRE coull subsist ONLY 
HUMANITY. That hithert. 


the Continent ul Powers, 


The BRITISH 


She had used her almost undisputed 
he glole, She had destrored piracy 


Spetetar, December 2st, 1893, 


What Higher Aim can Man attain than Conquest over Human Pain ? 


NEZUELA._FROM A TOWN IN SOUTH AMERICA.— Sir,—Alter two years’ trial of ENO'S 


=z 
V *PRUIT SALT’ I ean safely say that it has sived me much misery from culouial fevers, indigestion, and 


S NARRATIVE 


would as soon think of going a voy 


impaired apretite, to which Ihave been subject during eleven yeirs’ residence in the tropics. 
travellers a$.a preventive of sea sickness ind a relief from the other ailmcuts of life aboard ship; and, for meself, € 
go withont my toothbrush as my bottle of old ‘ENO.’ With ordinars cere it does 


It is invaluable to 


NOT GET HARD AND CAKED as OTHER EFFERVESCENT PREPARATIONS do in WARM and HUMID 


FEB. 25th. 


aleohol, tobacco, tea aud coffee. 


CLIMATES, avid this is greatly in its favour.—T an, Sir, yours respectfully, W. J.B. P.S.—Tf you choogs to miata 
ure of this, orany pivt of it, you are at liberty to do so, without quoting the name, or you may use the initials.” 


“idition, several illustrations from Sketches by Mr. MELTON I* THE VOYAGE OF THIS LIFE ENO'S‘ FRUIT SALT’ IS AN IMPERATIVE HYGIENIC 

NEED, or necessary adjunct; it keeps the blood pure, prevents FEVERS and ACUTE INFLAMMATORY 
DISEASE, and REMOVES the INJURIOUS EFFECTS arising from STIMULANTS aud NARCOTICS, such as 
By NATURAL MEANS it thus restores the nervous system to its normal con- 


dition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood, fevers, &c., and over-celebral activity, nervousuess, 
irritability, worry, &&. THEBE IS NO DOUBT THAT, where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a iliscasc, 
it has in innumerable instances PREVENTED a SEVERE ILLNESS. If its great value in keeping the body in 


HEALTH were univeraaly known, NO FAMILY WOULD BE WITHOUT IT, 
CAUTION, —E.aniine cach bottle, and seo that the capsule is marke? BNO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.” Withee! if, son 
hare been imposed on by @ reortiless imitation, PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent, 
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HOME NOTES. 


A PaGE MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LADIES. 


IsoBex will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked HoME NOTES. 


—— 


To Keep Maiden- Hair Fern _ rae 
of each frond with a match directly it is cut. 


A Good Sauce for eke dome Flee 


-.thick melted 
butter, and add a spoonful of cH¥pPped pickled walnut 
or mushroom ketchup. 

or any 


Rub Black Walaut Furniture, yooa 


§nished in oil, with a cloth moistened with sweet oil, to 
remove scratches and restore polish. 
tfppo Cut a slice of stale bread, half 
Bread Fritters. an inch thick, into neat shapes. 
Mix an egg with a little milk on a plate. Soak the bread 
in it for a few minutes. Have ready (thoroughly hot) a 
little dripping in a frying-pan, and in it fry the bread a 
golden brown. Sift caster sugar and nutmeg lightly 
over, and serve very hot. 
drop a 


To Make Macaroni Digestible jie at 


atime into a pan of fast boiling water, to which some 
salt and half an ounce of butter have been added. Do 
not make the water ate Boule by adding too much 
macaroni at once. In about three-quarters of an hour 
the pipes of macaroni will be quite tender, though whole, 
and at the same time digestible. Drain off the water b 

pouring all into a colander. This farinaceous hod, 
eaten with brown sugar and a little fresh butter, is 


excellent for children. 
Sy? Many people like pigs’ 
Stewed Pigs’ Feet. 92), eh, bub wt 
being successful in cooking them, iis not indulge in 
the luxury. Procure some pigs’ feet, and keep them in 
brine for about ten days, or, if you prefer it, buy them 
already pickled. Wash the feet thoroughly, and stew 
them very slowly in water or broth, with carrots, celery, 
onions, and i They will require four hours’ 
simmering. hen quite done, drain off the liquor, and 
take out the large bones, press them into a neat shape 
with the hands, and, when ccol, season them with salt 
and pepper, rub over with butter, dip into breadcrumbs, 
ond bey hot fat till a light brown. Dish, and serve 
with good gravy. 
. : is both savoury and ve 
This Italian Ste: inexpensive. if pain! 
meat be used instead of the steak, it should be cut into 
slices and added to the mixture twenty minutes before 
serving. Place one ounce of dripping in a frying-pan 
and let it boil, fry in it a thick piece of stewing steak 
weighing about a pound. Take out the meat, stir a 
tal nful of flour into the fat, with two sliced onions 
and cook till the vegetable is brown; add a pint of water 
and boil up. Throw three ounces of macaroni, broken 
small, into boiling water and cook five minutes, then 
drain and add it to the onion, etc. Slice six tomatoes, 
place them in the stew, with a seasoning of pepper and 
salt, a teaspoonful of sugar, a tablespoonful of Mecha - 
the juice of half a lemon, with a little chopped peal, 
Stir all together, add sufficient browning and simmercare- 
fully for one and a half hours, e quantity of 
macaroni may be varied to taste, a few chopped capers 
scattered over just before serving will improve the dish, 


“ Do Please Tell me How to Make my 


» is a uest which I frequently 
New Dress ? receive drei my readers. artly 


because the letters are unaccompanied by stamped 
addreased envelopes, and often because noaddressis given, 
I am unable to reply by post, 
so I take this early opportunity of 
drawing attention to the dress in 
the margin (No. 484-485, paper 
_ patterns 64d. and 83d. respec- 
tively) for everyday wear. It 
would — exceedingly well in 
serge, and quite prett ns, 
blues, etc., ine to be hoa in thle 
material. The lower part of the 
bodice is swathed round the figure 
from the right under-arm seam to 
the left. The yoke is covered 
with coarse lace, and ribbons are 
drawn from about the centre of 
the bust on to the left shoulder- 
seam, where they terminate with 
“— bows. The collar-band has a ruche 
on either side, and like the waistband and ribbons is of 
black satin. The full puff sleeves have the lower part 
covered with lace. If the bodice (484) and skirt (485) 
atterns are ordered together, vey may be had for 
s. O§d., instead of 1s. 3d. (Heply to Dopo, J. 
fiTron, NUNHEAD, and others.) 


. should cook for twenty 
Hard-B oiled E99 8 minutes, and then stand in 


cold water, to be made quite digestible. 
by keeping in 


Protect a Piano from Moth if a \amp of 
camphor wrapped in soft paper. (Reply to DoLPHINE.) 


A Good Novelty in Cakes sau by 


light cake dough, ground black pepper instead of the 
usual carraway pl The pepper Havour should not 


be too strong. 
. ; ich have stood 
When Lighting Lamps, fiich bare stooe 
since they were cleaned, wipe off all paraffin which has 
oosed out from the reservoir, or there will be a dis- 


agreeable smell. 
: Mix some whiting with a 
To Clean Marble. strong solution of washing 
soda and a little dissolved soap. This mixture should 
be applied with a brush, and allowed to remain half-an- 
hour, before washing off. 


. When cutting these use atin or brick 
Sandiiches. loaf, rene the crust, and cut 
each square into four, which makes a prettier dish. In 
making meat sandwiches all skin and fat should be 
removed and the meat cut into small pieces. Honey 
and marmalade sandwiches are a pleasing alternative to 


cake at tea, 
3 You will find either of 
Glazing Sor Larts. these methods for glazing 
tarts, rolls, ctc., effectual: With a paste brush paint 
any of tke following lightly over the paste: Sugar 
and water, milk, the white of an egg and sugar after, 
olk of an egg and melted butter. For all kinds of 
bread the glaze is best applied after the bread is half- 
baked. 


Lentil Curry. 


(Reply to Lucy.) 


Soak overnight half a pound of 
split lentils, boil for a quarter of 
an hour and drain dry. Fry some onions till brown, add 
to them the lentils, pepper, ealt, and a pint of water. 
Simmer all together for two hours, then add a teaspoonful 
of lemon-juice and a dessertspoonful of curry powder. 
Mix thoroughly, simmer for a few minutes, and serve 
with a border of boiled rice. (Reply to JANETTE.) 


To Make a Good Treacle Rolly-Poly, 


have a light suet. evnat and roll it. to the thickness of a 
quarter of aninch. Mis onongt four with the treacle 
to thicken it, so that it cain!) speed with knife. Roll 
the puddin,; after wetting the edyes of the pastry. ther 
press the ends tirmly togetuur, -o as te prevent any 
of the treacle escaping. Dip the chet int. the boiling 
water, drain itu a colapde: (UU t4 1g ecol enough to 
be touched, flour it quickly. ann wrap the padding in 
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it, tying it loosely so as to allow voow for tha dough to» 


swell. Place the roily-poly in boiling water, and keep 
it cooking fast for two and a half hours. Serve with a 
little warmed treacle. (Reply to ADA.) 

Bone a 


Lamb Stewed with Mushrooms. jreast of 


lamb, season it with pepper and salt, and fry in hot fat 
till lightly browned on both sides. Take up the joint 
and drain it from the fat, then place it in a stewpan 
with three or four thin slices of bacon, and as much 
white stock as will just cover it but no more. Add one 
pound of button mushrooms, a dessertspoonful of finely 
chopped pursley, five or six chives, a teaspoonful of salt 
and six peppercorns. Let it boil up and then draw to 
the side of the fire, and allow it to stew gently for one 
and half hours. Remove the joint and put it on a hot 
dish, garnishing it with the mushrooms and squeezing 
the juice of a lemon on it. Strain, thicken, and colour 
the sauce and pour round the meat. 


Some Hints on the Care of the Feet. 


To Prevent Corns: Wear woollen stockings always, and 
see that there is no local and permanent presswwre on any 
art of the foot. Remedy for Blistered Feet: Rub the 
eet, on going to bed, with methylated spirit mixed with 
tallow dropped from a lighted candle into the palm of the 
hand. To Prevent Swollen Fect: Rub the soles with 
methylated spirit twice every day; do not soak the feet 
in water but wash with a soap datnel and then sponge. 
To Prevent the Nail Growing into the Toe: Take a piece 
of broken glass and scrape the outer-surface very thin. 
Do this whenever you cut your nails, for it makes the 
corners turn up and grow flat. To Cure Soft Corns : 
Dip a piece of linen rag into castor oil and wrap round 
the toe night and morning. The relief will be immediate 
and in a few days the corn will disappear. Powder for 
Absorbing Excessive Perspiration of the Feet. Mix together 
seven ounces of carbonate of magnesia, two ounces of 
wdered calcined alum, seven ounces of orris root, and 
alfa drachm of powdered cloves. Preventing Cold Feet at 
Bedtime. Draw off the stockings just before undressin 
and rub the ankles and feet well with the hand as hard 
as the pressure can be born for from five to ten minutes ; 
you will then never complain of cold feet in bed. It 
is hardly conceivable what a pleasant glow this diffuses. 
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Make a warm «: 
To Clean Stoansdowwn. jather and Waa 
knead the down in this till quite clean, then rin-e jj), 
cold water with a little blue in it. (Reply to InFanry 

on your neck short] 


The Discoloured Skin ye dabbed daily wai, 
limewater and lemon-juice in equal proportions ; w::.1, 
off after twenty minutes or half an hour. (Reply 4, 
VICTORINE.) 


When Garments or Ribbons are to lv 

yeqd at home they must first be thoroughiy 
Dy cleansed; for the dirt, especially if of an aie 
description, would prevent the dye taking. 


A Cheese Supper Dish : suitable only fu. 


those who do not 
know the evils of indigestion, is prepared thus: Cut 
about half a pound of cheese into thin slices, put it into 
a saucepan with a little beer, stir over a bright fire till 
the cheese is melted, then add a seasoning of mustir| 
and cayenne pepper. Pour the mixture into a de:+., 
small dish and brown before the fire. Serve very hut 


with thin slices of toast. 
oe Mince together a few mush. 
Baked Whiting. roome, shallote, and parsley, 
Strew these on to a buttered tin, adding browned 
crumbs, pepper, and salt. Split the whitings open and 
lay them on the seasoning. On them again put a liver 
of mushrooms, etc., and cover the whole thickly with 
browned breadcrumbs dotted with pieces of butter. 
Pour in carefully, at one side, enough stock to come up 
to the fish and soak the breadcrumbs. Bake for twenty 
minutes. If mushrooms are not procurable use a littl> 
chopped eschalot instead. (Reply to AGATHA.) 


coe Take four pounds of grated carivt, 
Carrot Jam. only caine the aie portion, as 
the inner, pale part is too pithy. Add to it two pounds 
of vegetable marrow (which has beey cut for a weck, so 
that the sap is dried out of it) peeled and cut into small 
pieces. Place in a preserving kettle, with four pounds 
of sugar, half an ounce of essence of ginger, and a tea- 
spoonful of essence of lemon. Simmer poaty for about 
two hours, or less if the marrow is cooked and tender. 
This recipe is an autumn one in England, but I dare siy 
is useful in the spring to foreign readers, like yourselt. 
(Reply to Tomasa, Spain.) 

is especially handy it 


Edinburgh Pudding this time of the yeur, 
when eggs are not ony dear, butoat the oeste: tun 
satiafactory. Blend one smell teaspuonf il ai c on 
of sod carefully with a quarter of a joan’ oo : 
vad to it a quarter of a pound each of saeund os | 
finely-chopped suet, one tevenpfrl of reme red ti: ) 
tablespoonstfid of creacle snd abow’ a ceseupful 
Mix all the ingredients well duvethes Phe > 2 
before itis bled should be of the consistency - ‘l 
cream. Butter a mould and fill it to within one inch of 
the top. Boilinasaucepan. Thewater in the saucepan 
should be only half-way up the mould. 


A Havricot of Mutton more substantial 


meal than simply broiled chops. Take two pounds of 
the best end of the neck of mutton, divide it into cheps 
and brown in a hot frying-pan, then place in u sten- 
pan. Fry acarrot cut in slices, alsoa turnip and an 
onion, dredge them well with browned flour and cook till 
tender; add half a pint of water and stir wel]. Pour the 
vegetables etc, over the chops, put the cover on the 
stewpan. and let it simmer at the side of the fire for tuo 
hours. To serve arrange the chops upright in the centre 
of a dish, with the vegetables and 


pravy round. It is a mistake to 
ave too much gravy in a haricot, 
but there should be enough to 


will make a much 


keep all moist while cooking. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Single column, per inch per insertion . £1100 
Double ” ry i i . 8 00 
Full page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 
back page, per insertion vee ie ‘ae « 70 00 
Half page ” ” ” eee . 35 00 
Quarter page ,, o ” oa ee » 17100 
Bighth page, ” ” 1 ow 815 0 
Tenth page or . 1“ +9 o. 7 00 
Front page, whole a. sees teste ws 90 00 
° a ee ee” wo ww £5 09 
” quarter ... oo oe ery) .. 22100 
- eighth oo ee we se 2 


All spaces abore one-tenth of a page are charged at yer paye rate 


Black Blocks ave charged 25 per cent, extra, AU aleertisement: 
subject to approval, All copy must be sent in by Noon on 1: 
March 6, vf intended for the Issue on sale Mere i4 ant 3 
March 21. The Proprietors reserve the right to hold oves or srsju 
insertion of any advertisement without prejudice to other tates’ 
order, All communications should be addressed to ths Adcer!~ 
Manager, ‘Pearson's Weekly"’ Offices, Henrietta Street, London, Wee. 
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“IN HOSPITAL—AND AFTER, 


.e must be some mistake,” I exclaimed ; 

when. on inquiring for Miss Florence | 
Viner, 1 was presented to a buxom, rosy-complexioned | 
aoa ‘aakiae the pictare of health. But there wa sno! 
7° "lanes Vitler, whose home is at Pleasant View 
:, ve, near Battle, said that not long avo she 
lb iy heap any situation, and was compelled to 


*Screiy ther 
jn my surprise, 


: wa nol «ct into this weak condition ?” | 
1. fad attack of influenza,” said Miss Vitler, | 

1 thik that brought it on. I had bad swollen | 
vid wet about, but had to have them bandaged. : 
« about three years ago, when I was sixteen | 
1 

| 

| 

| 

| 


1, | wot better of the swollen legs, but had | 
‘nting fits. I bad pains in iny sides, espe- 
left cide and in my back. I used to | 
Very giddy, and my hands and feet became | 
vol, just before I had a fit. When 1 was 
fire my hands and feet would be quite 
tt used to cause much alarm, as it beat 
[veryone around me became frightened. 
vent ti like dying. I had several different Co-tor 
Dyes au out-patient at the Hastinis, St. Leouard’=. 
ot snssex Hospital for four mevths. [I gave up | 
S aotting’ better again. I vsed to fall about | 
~ in these fits, some- 
times having three 
» aday. I got into a 
very weak state, and 
any little thing would 
§; make me tremble, or 
“ send me into a faint- 
“ine fit. I used to 
% feel very tired when 
I had done scarcely 
anything; as tired 
when I got up as 
when I went to bed.” 


7/11 MONEY EPPS 
voce, 1S CAVED) 


by Dealing with 
the Pioneers of 


Direct TRaoiNc, 


all Middlemen’s 


Teas 


They were very skilful dactors 


CO 


Profits being done ” 

away with. | Snow" * Defence. 
Our Gustomers} ~ to we Bu0K"e 
say there is no others. See t! 


y firm in the world 

that gitcs such a 
Splendid Variety 
to select from as 
wo do. 


Test THIS 
by sending us your 
addresa on a post- 
curd; a full range 
will be forwardcd 
to you free, 


SAC SUITS 
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= 


or they will c! 


on cech tin 


TIP, 


Ment. if ne 


Mado to Mo«sure, 
Gerges or Fancy 
Our Spring Pat 
ur terns 
Wow Heady. 
‘We pay carriage onal 
ordes ow r £0 - value 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


SHOEMAKERS PREFER 


ne holes » 
LEATHER eee | $49 


come lonee. The nain> SN: ov 

warenters * 

- genuine aticle. . 
- to 71, Acre L: 12. 

is} Brixton. 8.W.. tor ar + 


. —J 8or.m 
AS FITTEDTOTHE NEEL. your loail:e--seller’s 


Parsons subject to eye disorders 
should know that any affliction can 
be cured by Singleton’s Golden 
Eye Ointment. but it must be 
Singlcton’s. Of all chemists and 


ere —- —- 


“Couldn't the doctors cure youF” 

“No; though they 
Thad d-ff-rent doctors. ou and off, for 
Lesides attending the Hospital. 
nine or ten months age,” 

“What cured you. after alle" T asked, 
appear to be in perfect health now.” 

“Oh. yes, Tcould uot wish to he better then Tan 
now. tt vas Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
which cured me. My 
mother saw so muny 
testimonials of people 
being cured by them 2,3 
that she gota lox for Fig 
me. The very first SR 
lox scemel to do me 
good, and I have teuken 
three hoxcs in all, I 
noticed a chanese ta 
mysclf about a fort- 
night after I started 
tuking the Pills. I 
sermed to feel so much better. and wes not su tired. 
Alter that I got better ond better. und did not seem 
like the saine person.” 

Such is this remarkable bistery. personally related 
by word of mouth, aad afterwirds verified in every 
detail, and it confirms what is seid in all the chief 
newsp:pers of this country of the astonishing cures 
wrought by Dr. Williains’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
which have dieelan unrivalled success as a tonto nad 
strengthening medicine. They cure piatpitndious, andl 
the many disorders which follow inthienzi: or iiss fro 
an impoverished state of the Mood. such ws anemia, 
pale end sallow complexion, cencrel imser) ur v eakness, 
loss of appetite. shortness of breath, pains in the back. 
nervous beadiche. early decay. al forts of female weak- 
ness, hy-ter'u, prumtveis, locomotor it 
and schitica 
full name, Dy. Williams’ Pink Pils for Pile People. and 
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were very skilful and able doctors. | 
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| effected by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pils for Pale People, 


‘to doubt the authenticity of these statements uny longer. 
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are sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, #8, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.. at 2s. 9d. 
a box, or six for 13s. &d. They invigorate the system 
indiscretiuns of 


A SCEPTIC CONVINCED. 


Touave very cften (writes a correspondent) heard 
doubts expressed as to the accuracy of ihe statements 
made in newepupers respecting certain wonderful cures 


Mut, after an experience I have just had, it is inypossible 


I was deputed to ascertain the facts connected with the 
marvellous recovery of Janet Grev. aged fifteen, of 5, 
Bank Terrace, Basford, Stoke-on-Trent. 1 called upon 
Mr. Grey with this object in view. He informed me 
that I's daughter had suffered severely from ans-mia 
She commenced to suffer at the 
ave of twelve, and gradually beeame weaker and weiker. 
Her appetite completely filed her, and she got so weak 
that she was compelled to take to her bed. She had 
vanatiral cravings for vinegar, &e.. and was in a 
thoroughly cespondent state of mind. Once a iright 
und happy child, she lost interest in everything, and life 
seemed a burden. An able doctor prescribed for her, 
end dit Lis ut:nust for her, but she sank lower and luwer, 
However, a friend of the family recommended a trial of 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. and us a last 
resource a box was obtained and tried, with astonishing 
restts. After the tirst bux had been tuken the colour 
hoeein to return to the child’, face. Her appetite came 
back. Rhe was able to ma sbowt chee again, and 
beeam cheerful and light-Leasted. The change wig 
marvellous. 

She was coinptetely cured. und is now stronger than 
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GRAND PIONEER REDUCTION SALE. 
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ECHOES FROM THE 
SANCTUM. 


I wave decided to offer this week fifty P.W. pocket- 

_ knives to the fifty readers who send the most 

- humourous reasons why they should not buy MELopy, 
the new musical maguzine, ublished on February 29th. 

». The word “ Puzzle” must i written upon the outside 

. of each envelope, and all attempts should reach the 
office not later than Tuesday, March 10th. 


Amone the “ peculiar ” that reached mein response 
to a recent invitation, I find the following, which was 
culled from the DUBLIN EVENING T&LEGRAPH : 

. « . .« General Harrison has definitely declined to bo 
again a candidate for the Presidency of the United States. 
. . + . Mr. Harrison i3 atout to cuter in the bonds of 
matrimony @ second time, but whether this fact has had any- 
thing to with his desire to cultivate more soclusion in the 
fature is not stated. The future Mrs. Harrison is o nephew of 
his deceased wife. She has been sixteen years a widow. 

Tue Football Edition of the Sour# Wates Eco, 
however, easily surpasses this. In a graphic account 
of the match between Cardiff and Swansea a reporter 

* observed : 

- Everything wns in favour of the fixture—a splendid day, 

admirably suited or football (whatever that may mean), scarcely 

a breath of wind, the crowd in perfect condition, and a large 

and excited ground, which kept pouring in through the gates. 

Tue “Story Plot Competition,” announced in a recent 
issue of P.W., has not resulted in an altogether 
remarkable crop of brilliant ideas. Of those sent in 
that of which Mr. J. Roland Fitt, 66, Leicester Road, 


East Finchley, is the author has been considered the 
best, and a cheque for one ager has accordingly 
been forwarded to him. e competitors, whose 
names appear elsewhere in this impression, have each 
received a P.W. penci!-case as an award of merit. 


A CanapiaN READER writes: “I notice you have 
offered a prize of £5 5s. to the reader of P.W. abroad 
who sends the best fact not exceeding 200 words in 
length before June 30th. I hope now that you have 
once begun you will continue to offer speciul induce- 
ments for those whom your time limit excludes from 
competing for the ordinary prizes.” 
Whether I do 80 or not will depend entirely upon the 
interest which this offer arouses. For this reason I 
have purposely set an easy task. To write a fact 
about any foreign country which will interest readers 
at home ought not to be difficult. It may even neces- 
sitate no more trouble Sin required to set one 
a -Of-* ‘érmation which bas on 
Beat toe ail imteroat to the writer, but which is | 
generally known over here. I have offered a second 
rize of a a free subscription to P. W., and twenty- 

- five consolation prizes, so that no one need despair of 

inmg something; and after the many requests that 

fie reached me from readers abroad to give them an 

opportunity of this kind, I shall be not a little 
interested to see with what response it is met. 

Piert STREET writes to know whether we care to 
receive original articles and stories for publication in 
Pearson's Week! and our other papers. 

By all means. When the Paper was first published 
we “— so overwhelmed wi oT that I 
found it necessary to expunge from the paper the 
standing notice that we were always glad rt consider 

iginal “copy.” We have so many publications now, 
however, that we can always find room for really 
interesting matter. The contributors who look ahead 
and write bright, up-to-date articles that have not 
grown beards before they reach the office, are those to 
whom the editor’s heart naturally goes out most. 


On the top of this letter comes another from a cor- 
dent who, having entered for the “Short Story 
Plot Competition,” thinks that some hints on how 
to write a good short story would be much appreciated 
by a large section of my readers The 
writer of this letter forestalls the best advice I can 
give by declaring that he does not want to be told to 
study the best models. Without this, however, unless 
he happens to be a man of great originality, he can no 
more Sone to become a writer than one would expect 
to become an actor without first becoming a theatre- 
goer. It is by studying the methods of others without 
attempting to copy or mimic them that success comes. 
For the beginner a strong plot is everything. Dialoguc 
and study of human. charactzr must be tas well or 
not at For the rest, simplicity is the great 
requisite. To know what they want to say and 
not to be able to express themselves befittingly 
is the complaint of most young authors. ou 
gee someone sit down to write a story, instead 
of which all they =D to succeed in doing 
is to tear up paper. erhaps after a time you 
go up to them and ask why this one particular para- 
ph is a0 much harder to write than the one before. 
Fiat is the answer? Generally something to this 
effect : ‘ What I igi oe ie comyey is pened and then 
they tell you very c ly and very explicitly precisel 
whet ag have in mind to write, and finish up with ; 
laintive: ‘but I don’t know how to say it.” Were 
oe only content to put down on paper the very words 
they have spoken to you the story would have been 
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finished long ago, and perbaps it would have been a | IN the able hands of Mr. Harold Frederic, the coli; 


very gcod story too. What I would eay, then, to 
young writers is this: Never stop because you cannot 
express an epigrammatic thought in an epigram, or @ 
icturesque idea in a picturesque form. Just put 
own your thoughts as they occur, and afterwards 
go over your manuscript, cut out every superfluous 
adjective, and if necessary re-write any weak passages. 
But never let a sentence hang you up in the middle 
of your work and sicken and dishearten you. It may 
not be a pleasant fact to admit, but it is certainly 
true, that, provided a plot is good, the general public 
will not stop to criticise every sentence. Directness, 
succinctness, and _y sustained interest, is all that is 
required. If a story begius well and ends well und is 
woven round a good skeleton, the clothing, as it were, 
is a matter of secondary consideration. A well- 
worded sentence is essential to lead off with, anda 
brilliant dénowement in the last two lines will make 
readera lay down a story with a glow of satisfaction 
even after peruaing two or three thousand words that 
show no particular literary merit. The amateur, in 
fact, cannot expect to make every word and every 
paragraph tell. There is no need that he should. 


Famity Man.—I am excessively sorry to hear that there 


is trouble in the family circle. But I am afraid you 

will have to fight it out with your mother-in-law your- 

self. I have quite enough work to do as it is without 
icking quarrels with other people’s mothers-in-law. 
eal, I hate to seek trouble. 


Tue following has reached me on a piece of tissue 


pauper or a Japanese handkerchief or sumething like 
that. What 3 am intended to do with it I have not 
the faintest idea, but as it is not altogether unin- 
teresting I have taken the liberty of publishing it: 
Blanco White, writing fronr Seville about 1820, observes: 
‘You must know, by the way, that our town corporation enjoy 
the privilege of being our sole aud exclusive butchers, They 
alone have a right to kill or sell meat, which, coming through 
their noble hands (this municipal government is entailed on the 
first Andalusian families) is the worst and dearest in tho whole 
kingdom.”’ 
Perhaps this is meant as an argument against the 
abolition of local home rule. 


Curious asks: “How long would it take to roast a 
sheep whole?” You have me there. I 
don't know. It takes about three minutes and a half 
to roast the sort of sheep who comes into this office to 
recite poetry and to find out why he has not been 
awarded a prize for failing to win a competition. But 
the ordinary sheep do not come meandering into the 
editorial sanctum with lyrics under their arms and a 
torrent of abuse on.their lips, and an old hat. They 

; *~.* I have never roasted one, 
and rather suspect I never shall. 


Apropos of the question: ‘“ Would letters addressed in 
shorthand be delivered?” the postmaster at Aldershot 
writes t» inform me that on one occusion he received 
a letter, the address of which, with the exception of 
the word Aldershot, was written entirely in Arabic 
characters. With the aid of one of the officers at the 
military headquarters, however, this was deciphered, 
and finally delivered at its destination. 


Rusticus asks: “ How can a young man with an income 
of £60 a year and with the habits and cleauliness of 
the middle classes find lodgings in London, within 
the tbree-mile radius, where he may be respectably 
fed and housed on about 18s. 6d. weekly?” 
There onght not to be the smallest difficulty, dear 
“ Rusticus,” in finding the place of abode you want. 
Well within the three-mile radius, both in the north 
and south of London, there are plenty of nice rooms 
to be had. The only satisfactory plan, however, is 
to spend a day or two house-hunting. It is a 

culiarity of bad rooms that they always come out 

tter than any others in an advertisement. The 
personal call md inquiry also affords the gratification 
of the sight of a land'ady smiling—a state of affairs 
which, when once you have become her lodger, will 
never occur again. 


EMIGRANT asks : “ Is it possible in the tornado countries 
to foretell a storm ?”———————There are certain 
more or less sure indications which are generally 
sufficient warning of the approach of a tornado. 
Clouds may be seen hurrying together in the south- 
west and west. a low, dull roar of the wind in those 
clouds may he perceived, while there is a great 
stillness aud a sultry heat in the air, like the quiet 
before an English thunderstorm increased a hundred 
times. This is enough to bid ple look for safety. 
It is useless to move eastwards for refuge. One who 
faces the clouds as they come should seek safety to 
the right. But neither trees nor houses nor buildings 
are able to afford protection. The only absolute 
safety is underground. A cellar of a wooden house is 
usually secure, for, as the storm strikes, the beams 
and boards of the structure will be whirled like so 
many feathers away. But the cellar of a brick house 
is merely a trap, and woe betide the unfortunate 
creature who is buried beneath the débris of the 
shattered walls. In all tornado countries there should 
be an underground place of refuge provided, with the 
roof arched, and so strengthened with masonry that 
it would resist the weight of any building collapsin 
overhead. There are 1 Yeliave, catastitbe of 
this kind in some parte of America, 


headed ‘‘ Our Stamp Album” has been to my iin, 
although I do not personally collect stamps, ons .. 
the most interesting features of the paper. From ;}.. 
opinions that have reached me, however. [ :::,, 
almost led to the belief that, so far as the ni. ‘ority 
of my readers are concerned, their interest in p'iil | 
telic matters is not sufficient to compensate ther {,, 
the loss of space thus occupied, and there has bien » 
great outery of late for a column devoted to phat... 
graphy. The only way to settle this point is to rev; 
the matter to my readers—in a word, to put th. 
question to the vote. At the end of three weeks’ 
time I shall count up the number of requests { 
receive for continuing the pivecs feature, and the 
number of those who would prefer a column «on 

hotography, and on the result my decision will rest 
Those who are interested in the matter can this 
show their interest by writing—one word ona post. 
card would be sufficicut. 


F. R. G. S. asks: “What do sea birds drink: 


————— Presumably, like most other animals, 
they are teetofulera and drink water. However, it is 
perfectly certain that they do not drink sea water. Tain 
not blaming them for this. Not even a bird could he 
expected to quench its thirst on diluted salt. Perhaps 
they do not drink at all. Either this must he the 
explanation or else that they obtain the moistie 
necessary for their existence from the rain clouds. 
It has been asserted that these birds discern a brood. 
ing storm from enormous distances, and flock towards 
it from every point of the compass. I do not believe 
this myself, however. It seems to me more likely that 
the oil obtained from the fish which these birds 
kill and eat must be sufficient for their needs. 


Ropopuus asks: “How much ought I to pay for 


supper for myself and two lady friends after a 
theatre ?””—__——____The girls will settle this point 
for you. Any suggestions on my part would |» 
superfluous. 


G. N.R. asks: “Is travelling likely to bring on railway 


paralysis ?” Railway paralysis is a disease, 
the very existence of which is denied, although from 
the glib way in which G. N. R. refers to it one might 
suppose it was one of the most common afflictions in 
the world, and that everybody knew all about it as 
they do of hay fever or the measles. Besides, it only 
affects pele who travel in a standing position 
anyway. ccasionally one hears of engine drivers 
and guards whu have teen incapacitated through it. 
But even these cases do not occur with great 
frequency. They were more common, in fact, in the 
days when the permanent way was shaky and tlic 
coaches badly hung, and the trains used to swing from 
side to side like a sailing vessel in a storm. The 
affliction, when it does come, is due to the constant 
expectation of lurches, when, consequently, the lezs 
are always in a braced or strained condition. It 
is a similar diseuse, no doubt, to writers’ crimp 
or the partial paralysis which attacks teleyraph 
operators and even typewriters. The dentist 
also has a peculiar trouble. This is commonly 
called the “ dentist-leg,” and is aggravated by 
the position in which the dentist is obliged to 
stand at his work. One doctor even claims that 
several cases of bicycle paralysis, due to the struin 
caused by too persistent indulgence in the wheel, have 
recently come under his notice. But methinks 
G. N. R. need not travel less on this account, at all 
events unless he finds it necessary to stand up in 
order to obtain sufficient light from the carriaze 
lamps by which to read. 
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BEECHAM 's 
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BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
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Sick Headache, Constipation 
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HAVE YOU A POST CARD ? 


If not, please obtain one, and send it to the 


LARSON POTTERY Co., HANLEY 


ud address on the back, and you will receive by next post full particulars of the most wonderful 
package of crockery the world has ever seen, 
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This is the pattern 
of the 
DINNER SERVICE. 


: « of 59 pieces ganas eee Wreak Stomach, im ired Digestion, 
he ean THOUSANDS Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 
ished. in woke In Boxes, Sid.. 1s. lid., and 2s. Od. each, with fall directione. 
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THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


Sold by all Drugyists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere. 
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Colour and Conieliness. 
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enn eaithiss Bnd Hereager, they. stand so much in need. By its beneficient, aid women . 
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£5,000! GRAHAM oF.GG,° $5,001 
' MONSTER GIFTS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Messrs. GRAHAM & CO. thterid to’ present’ their custoriers, with s 


Monster Parcel as 2 megus of advertiaing theig Solebrated ise 


EGYPTIAN GOLD:J EWELLERY. 


FOR THE SMALL SUM OF Gu. Gal. WE WILL SEND AS FOLLOWS:— 
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" -. Never Fails. 
uses 21 YEARS. 
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‘ Have you a Cold ? 
: 4 DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 
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“ Whooping-Cough, : for Asthma, 
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